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“Him, the common man, we have lifted of late to unpreced- 
ented heights; we have made of him the substance and the purpose 
of history. We should, then, try to understand him.”! There 
can be no common cause, according to G. A. Borgese, without a 
grasp of the aspirations common to humanity. Yet “surely enough, 
the will and destiny of the common man must be expressed first by 
uncommon men. The widest universality is revealed in the highest 
personality.” The realm of values for the common man is em- 
bedded in religious beliefs and in familiar traditions. That is the 
reason I sounded a call, three years ago, at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, for a world convention of men and women of thought rather 
than action,? who could represent a majority of mankind’s tradi- 
tions and beliefs to determine what binds us together in a common 
humanity. Uncommon men they would be, surely, but representa- 
tive of the common man’s aspirations. From their considerations, 
I believe, an all-embracing humanism might be born which would 
lay the foundations of a genuine world community. 

There is, of course, a specific Western task of renewal and 
renascence. Pessimists, like Spengler, would not admit it. To 
them, the inexorable laws of growth and decay overtake cultures 
as they do the individual in his striving. But there are others, 
not necessarily optimists, for whom communities are capable of 
rebirth precisely because they are subject to decay. For the decay 
challenges the young in mind and heart to seek a fresh start, and 
their creative efforts bring forth a new world. One of the most 
searching challenges of this kind has recently come from the pen 


1G. A. Borgese, “Common Cause,” p. 430. 
Carl J. Friedrich, “The New Belief in the Common Man,” p. 312 ff. 
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of Lewis Mumford.? In his “The Condition of Man” he inquires 
into “the causes of our present discontent.” With Berdyaev and 
Borgese, with Reinhold Niebuhr and W. Frank, Mumford makes 
personality the center of Western thought. 

“What is man? What meaning has his life? What is his 
origin, his condition, his destiny? To what extent is he a creature 
of forces beyond his knowledge and control, the plaything of nature 
and the sport of the gods? To what extent is he a creator .. .?” 
These are the questions which Lewis Mumford asks at the outset. 
They are old questions, and he knows it. But in framing its answer 
“each generation leaves its characteristic mark,” Mumford’s answer 
to these questions — and he believes his answer to be the answer 
of our generation—can be summed up in the expression “organic 
humanism.” Organic humanism is a humanism in which the emo- 
tional and irrational side of human nature is given its rightful 
place along with the higher reason which is stressed in traditional 
humanism. “The path of human development” cannot be under- 
stood without a balanced view of man’s total being. 

We might expect from Mumford’s earlier works that balance, 
harmony, Gestalt, would be at the center of his reflections. ‘The 
Condition of Man” is the third of a trilogy of which “Technics and 
Civilization” (1934) and “The Culture of Cities” (1938) were the 
others. They attempt to give full weight, we are told, to all the 
essential conditions for man’s development. “The Condition of 
Man” is devoted to those aspects of man’s life which Mumford 
believes are usually neglected: his dreams, his purposes, his ideals, 
his utopias. Deeply imbued with the psycho-analytic approach, 
Mumford employs their concepts of the id, the ego, and the super- 
ego. But he differs from Freud on the role of the super-ego. 
Mumford, following the lead of recent psycho-analysts, wishes to 
consider the super-ego a positive force. “The super-ego does not 
merely check the self, but strengthens and enhances it; as a cre- 
ator of positive standards the super-ego nurtures the capacity for 
expression and life-fulfillment, through art, ethics, religion, sci- 
ence.” Hence “the object of sound development is to effect a 
working harmony between the three operative parts of the person- 
ality.” 

The disruption of the super-ego and its re-integration consti- 
tute the key problems of “The Condition of Man.” How did our 
particular super-ego become what it has been? what has unsettled 
it? how can a new super-ego be effectively built and maintained? 
To answer such questions you are led to history, especially to the 
history of the mind. Lewis Mumford’s volume is a courageous 





**The Condition of Man,” N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944. x, 567 pp. $5.00. 
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attempt to delineate a history of modern man’s mind. To be sure, 
Mumford is almost exclusively concerned with Western man. From 
the standpoint of a world-wide humanism there is a definite pre- 
occupation with one constituent part of the modern world. A 
more correct title would be “The Condition of Western Man.” But 
within that limit, it is a stirring perusal of man’s thoughts, dreams, 
ideals, and aspirations during the last two thousand years. “So 
far from being overwhelmed by the accumulations of history, the 
fact is that mankind has never consciously carried enough of its 
past along with it.” 

“History is a reservoir of human creativeness.” This beauti- 
ful phrase describes much that is central to organic humanism. 
For it is this capacity for seeing ourselves in long-range perspective, 
this faith in becoming what we are through continued striving, 
that provides the essential humility in the face of the unknown 
which the future holds. “The limited conventions of historians 
have made us forget, however, that history has an anticipatory 
side: it is the domain of the possible, the starting point of the 
ideal.” “History is the dynamic working out of the drama of a 
culture.” In this drama, Man’s Gestalt is moulded and transformed. 
To Mumford, our peculiar Western drama is the unfolding of 
Christianity. For it is Christianity which established the “primacy 
of the person.” His chapter by that title calls for the most care- 
ful reading and reflection by every thoughtful humanist and 
Christian. It is clear that Mumford is not on the side of orthodox 
beliefs. The figure the church has made of Jesus Christ “is both 
greater and less than the man who walked and talked by the shores 
of Galilee: more indisputably a traditional god, more doubtfully 
an illumined man. But which figure points to the more miraculous 
historic fulfillment? I have no hesitation in saying — the man.” 

The person shares in the community through ideas — the 
super-ego. “People who do not understand the nature of this 
process tend either to despise ideas, because they cannot recognize 
their presence and their functioning in the institution affected by 
them, or they despise the mundane world because in the process 
of vulgarizing an idea it inevitably warps it.” ‘Who that heard 
the Sermon on the Mount could have predicted the pious cruelty 
of the Inquisition or the glories of the Cathedral of Chartres?” 
Thus the pure idea of the person as the primary concern of each 
and all of us became a living reality through the community of 
men who shared that idea, but in the process it became contam- 
inated with what had gone before and what these men had be- 
lieved before their conversion. Lewis Mumford has no hesitation 
in defining a Christian in such a way as to be forced to the con- 
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clusion, as were Schiller and Dostojewski before him, “that the 
Jesus of Nazareth was the first heretic.” In other words, he de- 
fines the Christian as he has been in history, rather than as he 
should be according to Mumford’s reading of the teachings of 
Christ. It is here that we must seek and can discover the radical 
ultimate task. For Mumford, it is epitomized in the need for 
human balance, in the balanced personality, the organic person. 

All this is very true. I wish I might reproduce verbatim the 
divergence between Mumford’s approach to the problem of modern 
man and such approaches as Niebuhr’s in his “The Nature and 
Destiny of Man.” Both thinkers are deeply aware of ideas and of 
historical reality, but to Mumford Christianity exists only within 
history, to Niebuhr (and Berdyaev and others) Christianity exists 
above history as well as within it. 

In a series of brilliant chapters Lewis Mumford traces this 
unfolding historical reality. In “The Strategy of Retreat’ he 
traces the slow process of osmosis by which Christian ideals over- 
came the ethos of classical antiquity. “Medieval Synthesis” is an 
inspired restatement of much inspired writing of recent decades. 
The chapter entitled “Capitalism, Absolutism, Protestantism” 
traces the new forces which disrupted the medieval synthesis. But 
he would not “blame” Protestantism like an external enemy for the 
collapse of the medieval unity. Rather would he consider Prot- 
estantism as a challenge to an already well-started capitalism. 
(Like many others he misstates Max Weber’s thesis, and then pro- 
ceeds to refute the common misconception.) “Protestantism in 
religion came into being, not as an ally of capitalism, but as its 
chief enemy: not as an effort to swell the energies of the id, but 
to curb them before they had become too powerful.” That the 
“patent intention” of the reformers was very different from their 
ultimate result will be readily agreed to by any attentive reader of 
either Luther or ‘Calvin. Mumford’s discussion of Luther would 
have gained in depth and wisdom if he had been less ready to repeat 
the Marxist overemphasis on the significance of the Peasants’ 
War. It has escaped his attention, apparently, that Lutheranism 
found its most lasting and successful embodiment in the Church of 
England, while the leading monarchical houses of Germany were 
either Catholic (Austria, Bavaria) or Calvinist (Hohenzollern, 
Baden), and that the one peace-loving and peace-pursuing house, 
namely the Saxon, was the only Lutheran dynasty which in turn 
became Catholic when the Poles offered their crown to Augustus 
the Strong. I cite this particular detail to show that there are 
quite a few special points on which I would take issue with Mum- 
ford’s analysis, and yet I believe that his panorama as a whole 
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is of profound significance. Indeed, it would take as long a book 
as Mumford has written to analyze the historical panorama in all 
its richness and complexity. 

The truly modern world, the senate culture of our time, begins, 
at least north of the Alps, with what Mumford calls the “Uprising 
of the Libido.” The first sentence sums up what is the real thesis 
of Max Weber: “The Protestant sought to curb the capitalist spirit 
and in the end he deepened its channels . . .” Mumford displays 
in this chapter an unusual grasp of the spirit of the Baroque age. 
His professional background in architecture combines with his 
liberty and philosophical insight to present the reader with quintes- 
sences such as these: “No matter how long it takes to build, every 
part of a baroque building must look as if it were conceived and 
produced in one instant: unified and complete.” And he knows 
where the root of this unbridled expressionism lies: “The id, re- 
leased from the medieval super-ego, gushed upward in the sexual 
life, a newly tapped pool of oil, set afire by the imagination.” The 
book’s many beautiful illustrations are especially effective in show- 
ing this “erotic transformation.” Mumford also knows how far- 
reaching have been the consequences. ‘When the lesson of art 
and play was finally brought into the progressive schools of Eng- 
land and America, the nineteenth-century conception of the artist 
as a licensed Bohemian, an irresponsible eccentric, doing what he 
pleases, passed into education, with an overstressing of the spon- 
taneous element in creative activity ...” As in education, so in 
family life: his colorful and ironic picture of the gentleman and 
his country house would shock garish imitators in twentieth- 
century America, if they ever read books like this one. But like 
the good Sir Henry Carmel in “Cluny Brown” they only buy them 
— through an agent. 

In four additional chapters, entitled ‘“‘The New Hemispheres,”’ 
“The Insurgence of Romanticism,” “The Progress of Prometheus,” 
and “Barbarism and Dissolution,’”’ Mumford traces the flowering of 
modern culture and its withering and decay. In the last of these 
chapters, Mumford analyzes with complete frankness the spiritual 
rottenness of our time. What he says is not new; enriched by 
recent thought, rendered poignant by contemporary experience, he 
cries out as Carlyle and Nietzsche did in their day. But unlike 
these, and unlike Spengler and his ilk, and unlike American cynics 
such as Mencken, Mumford does not despair. “The challenge of 
war and the threat of death has given many men and women 
throughout the world a new courage in facing life and a new con- 
fidence in their abilities to outwit the men and mechanisms that 
would enslave them. Vivendo discimus.” 
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But if our civilization has not said its last word, where is “The 
Basis of Renewal”? In his concluding chapter by that title, Mum- 
ford develops the thesis that “we must reassert once more the 
primacy of the person.” Sharply he castigates the barbarism of 
the Fascists. He knows however, that theirs is not the only guilt. 
“The feeble response to the challenge of barbarism was as much 
a sign of disintegration as the barbarism itself.” What is more, 
the degradation of the Nazis’ sub-human conduct is shared by 
those who passively condone it. The problem of atonement looms 
for all of us — not merely our enemies, as war-time propaganda 
would like to make us believe. And the deep moral sense of the 
common man in England and America fully understands this, just 
as the common man in Germany grasps the enormity of his guilt 
and seeks to atone for it in acts of suicidal violence. A great 
artist, Albert Maltz, has recently depicted this state of mind 
superbly for us in the hero of “The Cross and the Arrow,” the 
worker Willi Pegler. It is when the Nazi functionary pins a cross 
on him, the worker, that he, Willi Pegler, knows the ugly truth 
at last: “that he, too, was guilty, and no less guilty than all the 
rest ... that by his faithful work at the steam hammer, he, too, 
had enslaved these Poles ... and that he had done these things by 
complicity, by his work and by his silence—and that he, too, was 
stained with guilt.” 

What is the way out of this universal rottenness? “In gen- 
eral, one may say that in the present crisis nothing was real enough 
to fight for at the beginning because nothing was significant 
enough to live for at the end.” “The danger to human society 
today does not come solely from the active barbarians: it comes 
even more perhaps from those who have in their hearts assented 
to the barbarian’s purposes.” In this diagnosis lies for Mumford 
the remedy. The end of the era of expansion, with its closing 
of the world frontier, its stabilization of industry, its trend to- 
ward population equilibrium, has been the outward visible con- 
comitant of the internal crisis. This crisis is the failure of the 
utilitarian man to fulfill the ends of life. For “the most import- 
ant needs from the standpoint of life-fulfillment are those that 
foster spiritual activity and promote spiritual growth: the needs 
for order, continuity, meaning, value, purpose, and design — needs 
out of which language and poesy and music and science and art 
and religion have grown. The deepest, the most organic of these 
higher needs is that for love: all the stronger because it is rooted 
in survival.” This inner crisis, Mumford believes, must be solved 
before the outer crisis can be effectively met. Such, then, are the 
trenchant pages in which Mumford’s book culminates. But is an 
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equilibrium,is a balance, enough? Can there be a balance with- 
out abalancer? An equilibrium without a scale to sustain it? An 
equipoise without a substance in terms of which the weights are 
cast? Has there ever been a religion without a particular idea 
of the deity? An art without a peculiar sense of beauty? A 
poetry without a peculiar feeling for the world? It is strange 
that his colorful journey throughout the cultural history of Chris- 
tendom has left Mumford without a full appreciation of the import- 
ance of substance, content, end. His, like Kant’s, is in the final 
analysis a formal answer as to how man might recapture life-fulfill- 
ment, how he might hope to find a renewal. But is not the real 
problem what shall this life be like? The crassest materialism has 
this advantage over its spiritual critics of our time: it says, what is 
worth having is all wrong. But its appeal to the common man will 
continue until a new faith is born. 

Lewis Mumford is an eloquent John. We need him to keep 
us fully aware of the depth of our despair. But something more 
is needed. Not a new Christ, perhaps, but a renewal of what is 
common to all mankind in the ethical aspirations of their great 
prophets. Are we not on the threshold of a pan-human era? And 
does this not call for a wider perspective than is provided by the 
spiritual history of Western man? Is there not perhaps a more 
all-embracing humanism than emerges by a survey of the Western 
Mind? There are hints of Mumford’s vivid awareness of the 
world of Asia, glimpses of Confucius, of Buddha, and the rest. He 
knows that in life and love other cultures have found a deeper and 
more organic balance than the West. Does this not call for further 
inquiry into what they believe? Perhaps there is a panhumanism 
in the making which will give the world community its standards, 
values and beliefs. Maybe this panhumanism is going to owe 
as much or more to others than it will owe to the Western mind. 
I believe there is a strong probability that this is so. And I also 
believe that beneath the materialist credo of the Communist Mani- 
festo there lies buried an ethical insight which is dynamiting away 
the old structures so that at last the universal values are coming 
into sight. 


THE IDEAL PERSONALITY 

The ideal personality for the opening age is a balanced person- 
ality—not the specialist but the whole man. Such a personality 
must be in dynamic interaction with every part of his environment 
and every part of his heritage. He must be capable of treating econ- 
omic experiences, aesthetic experinces, parental experiences and 
vocational experiences, as the related parts of a single whole, name- 
ly, life itself. —Lewis Mumford, “The Condition of Man”, P. 419. 
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Bertrand Russell: Storm-Center 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


The fifth volume of The Library of Living Philosophers, de- 
voted to the philosophy of Bertrand Russell,! appears just as Amer- 
ican newspapers are chronicling the sale at auction of that English 
thinker’s household goods at Rapps Corner, Pennsylvania. The 
stormy petrel of modern philosophy, the third Earl Russell, Vis- 
count Amberley, though he scorns the title, has returned to his 
native British Isles (he was born in Wales) ; and America’s loss is 
Cambridge University’s gain. Every one of the eight hundred 
pages by twenty-two authors, including Russell himself in his auto- 
biography and his reply to his critics, emphasizes the extent of the 
loss. 

One of the seminal intellects of this century, a thinker whose 
genuine brilliance has sparkled for nearly fifty years in hundreds 
of writings, Bertrand Russell did not find an abiding home in 
America. He came to this country in 1938 believing it to be “the 
hope of the world,” and “‘a land of liberal thought.” He found him- 
self, instead, the victim of a disgraceful ecclesiastico-politico-journ- 
alistic lynching at the hands of Judge McGeehan of the New York 
Court of Appeals;2 and no subsequently satisfactory academic ar- 
rangement was forthcoming. The purpose of, this essay is not to 
assess the blame for the failure, but rather to say something about 
the stature of the philosopher we attracted and then failed to hold. 
No country can afford the needless loss of the genius in any field; 
and America in particular is in no position to boast that it has 
plenty of first-class philosophers and to spare. 

To humanists the news of Russell’s departure should be espe- 
cially deplorable, for he has long been a tower of strength in dozens 
of campaigns against both clerical and political obscurantism. No 
one need be dismayed at the fact that in his latest account of his 
mental development he concludes by refusing to label himself a 
humanist. Once more the difficulty is with the precise meaning of 
the label. He is too much of a sceptic about cosmic support for 
values to associate himself with those “who attempt to make a re- 
ligion of humanism, which recognizes nothing greater than man.” 
They do not, he says, satisfy his emotions. At the same time, he 
goes on, “I am unable to believe that, in the world as known, there 





“The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell,” Volume V of the Library of Living Philoso- 
phers, edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1944. xv, 815 pp. $4.00. 

*For details, see ““The Bertrand Russell Case,” edited by John Dewey and Horace M. 
Kallen, New York, 1941. 
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is anything I can value outside human beings, and, to a much lesser 
extent, animals. Not the starry heavens, but their effects on human 
percipients, have excellence; to admire the universe for its size is 
slavish and absurd; impersonal non-human truth appears to be a 
delusion. And so my intellect goes with the humanists, though my 
emotions violently rebel. In this respect, the ‘consolations of phil- 
osophy’ are not for me.” (pp. 19-20) 

If we decide to reconstruct our economics, we must shed Marx- 
ian dogmatism and confidently reintroduce ethical postulates and 
principles into the science. The new humanist economics will be 
more scientific, not less. Without rational ethics, economic writing 
is almost wholly descriptive, and description without interpretation 
is not science. Science, said Huxley, is prevision, guidance. To 
violate basic ethical principles in economic relations is to create 
antagonisms and plant the seeds of civil discord and social strife. 

Finally, the humanist economist will have to correct wrong 
and unjust appraisals by many laissez-faire economists, of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Mill and other classical economists. Even Malthus 
has been misrepresented somewhat. The leading classical econ- 
omists did not deny or belittle the role of sympathy or mutual aid. 
They isolated “the economic man” for certain definite purposes, as 
physicists and chemists do in their respective fields. But to show 
that the economic man—whose motto is, Business is Business— 
acts in a certain way toward his employes, or toward trade union- 
ism, is not to imply that he acts rightly and intelligently, even from 
the viewpoint of self-interest properly understood. The economist 
has no quarrel with ethics as the philosophical humanists teach it. 

To sum up, there is a grateful and rewarding task awaiting the 
vounger and more progressive students of economics who hope to 
mold the rising generation. This is to remove the obstacles of su- 
perstition, error and parochial or class preconceptions from the path 
of social reorganization and make possible the resumption of sound 
progress, national and international. Perhaps this task might be 
performed by a cooperating group of educators, instead of by a 
single author. History in late years has illustrated the possibility 
and utility of team work; why not try team work in economics? 
Some outstanding and recognized contemporary authority—Prof. 
Harry Hanson of Harvard, let us say, or Prof. Wesley Mitchell of 
Columbia, or Lord John Maynard Keynes of England—might be 
willing to direct and edit the volume or volumes in question. 

What Russell refuses to do is to take this failure of “the simply 
human” to satisfy his emotions as a clue to the nature of the uni- 

verse. The fact of the need “is no evidence that the need can be 
satisfied, any more than hunger is evidence that I shall get food... 
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In the arguments to God from religious experience there seems to 
be an unexpressed premiss to the effect that what seemed to us our 
deepest experiences cannot be deceptive, but must have all the sig- 
nificance they appear to have. For such a premiss there seems to 
me to be no good ground.” (p. 726). This does not, however, plunge 
him into rebellion or unhappiness or aloofness. He has called him- 
self “a happy pessimist”; and even such a theistic critic as Profes- 
sor Brightman finds that “Russell’s life has been notable for its 
devotion to human values, individual and social.’ (p. 550) 

To the theists, this apparent paradox of allegiance to high 
values without belief that they must be interpreted as reliable 
“clues to the nature of the real” is unforgivable. They cannot un- 
derstand how Russell’s incessant efforts in behalf of social reforms 
can be other than “aimless and futile” unless personality is val- 
uable, not only to Russell, but also to the universe. Their reason- 
ing is still that of President Timothy Dwight of Yale in 1789: the 
“infidel” is of necessity “a plainly immoral man.” If they believed 
no more than Russell believes, their logic seems to run, they would 
themselves be perfect monsters of wickedness. Hence the glee with 
which the dogmatic churchmen have centered attention upon Rus- 
sell’s minor comments about sex, and his own marital difficulties. 
This red herring is used to distract attention from the main issue, 
which is the superiority of undogmatic religion to the dogmatic 
varieties. 

Russell dramatizes the issue of high moral conviction without 
theological belief in a way that has made him the storm-center of 
controversy wherever he has lived and taught, for he has persis- 
tently attacked conventional religion (“Most churches at most times 
have done more harm than good’’) in behalf of “a new religion, bas- 
ed upon liberty, justice and love, not upon authority and law and 
hell-fire.” To the dogmatic supernaturalist, this would make sense 
if it could promptly be shown that Russell is a wicked and inhumane 
man, faithless in action and without moral fiber of any sort. But 
Russell has not only preached the doctrine that “the good life is 
inspired by love and guided by knowledge’; he has also practiced 
it, even at the cost of imprisonment at a time when many profess- 
ing pacifist Christians were compromising their own beliefs. (pp. 
726, 553). As for industrious application to human welfare by 
means of the hardest sorts of intellectual labor, the 42-page bibli- 
ography of his writings to 1944 should be sufficient evidence. 

Here, then, is an unbeliever who passionately loves the truth 
and who hates coercion of any sort. As he expresses it, “There are 
some men whom I admire, and others whom I think vile; some 
political systems seem to me tolerable, others an abomination. 
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Pleasure in the spectacle of cruelty horrifies me, and I am not 
ashamed of the fact that it does. I am no more prepared to give up 
all this than I am to give up the multiplication table.” (p. 720). 
But his first concern is not to deceive himself about the prospects 
of his own cherished values by an insistence upon projecting them 
into the nature of things. He perceives clearly “the optimistic bias 
which infects most writing on the philosophy of religion”; and in 
his famous “The Free Man’s Worship” (1903), he gave classic 
expression to the case against the belief that the universe is benevo- 
lently centered about the destiny of man. Yet man’s values may be 
rationally pursued, even in the face of a hostile or an indifferent 
cosmos. 

Russell’s intense individualism takes him a step further than 
this, however, and to an extreme position regarding the subjectivity 
of values, which may prove untenable. He is well aware of the ways 
in which value-absolutism and the alleged objectivity of certain 
values have been used to coerce and suppress the heretics of many 
centuries, both political and religious. He is rightly suspicious of 
all those who claim to “know” as a fact that certain acts are eter- 
nally “right” or “wrong.” He denies that there can be any such 
thing as “ ‘sin’ in any absolute sense; what one man calls ‘sin’ 
another may call ‘virtue,’ and though they may dislike each other 
on account of this difference, neither can convict the other of in- 
tellectual error.” This makes the vindictive theory of punishment 
absurd, and “Hell, as a place of punishment for sinners, becomes 
quite irrational.”? 

But in his anxiety to avoid possible entrapment in any sort of 
power-mortality, Russell carries his value-scepticism beyond moder- 
ate relativism to an intransigeant value-solipsism. A judgment of 
value, he tells us, is merely the expression of an individual desire. 
“When I say ‘hatred is bad’ I am really saying, ‘Would that no one 
felt hatred’.” Science, then, can say nothing about values, which 
“lie outside the realm of truth and falsehood.” Disputes about ends 
are to be settled only by physical and psychological compulsion, “‘by 
an attempt to change men’s feelings.” The last word in ethics, as 
in art, is de gustibus non est disputandum. But, as Justus Buchler 
points out in his chapter on “Russell and the Principles of Ethics,” 
“It does not seem to occur to him that men are persuaded and dis- 
suaded in their choices by the clarification of these choices and 
the exhibition of their concomitants, that they abandon some de- 
sires for others and find satisfaction in the substitution, that they 
are intellectually as well as forcibly convinced that they ought not 
to want what they do or even ought to want what they do not, and 





"Bertrand Russell, “Religion and Science,” New York, 1935, pp. 250-1. 
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that their discovery of new desires with an attendant increase in 
satisfaction is hardly ever of their own making alone.” (p. 519). 
There are, in other words, rational grounds for strong ethical pre- 
ferences and convictions, even though they are not absolute 
grounds, as Professor Arthur E. Murphy has cogently set forth in 
his recent book “The Uses of Reason.” 

This Russellian “dualism of the unverifiably moral and the 
verifiably factual” has unhappy consequences for his social philo- 
sophy, as Professor Eduard ‘C. Lindeman indicates in his chapter 
on that subject. If the sphere of values lies wholly outside that of 
science, then a “scientific society” may turn out to be a complete 
value-nightmare, a “Utopia in reverse,” or Aldous Huxley’s “Brave 
New World.” As Russell himself remarks, “the greater the number 
of results that a society can both intend and produce, the more 
scientific it is.” There is no other scientific criterion. A society is 
neither good nor bad simply because it is planned. Everything de- 
pends upon the aims of the planners. “Science creates possibilities, 
both good and bad, but it is not science that decides which of them 
will be realized.” Russell hotly declares that Professor Lindeman’s 
charge that “I regard a scientist who is interested in politics as an 
anomaly” is “the exact opposite of the truth.” Yet it can hardly 
be denied that the scientist who thinks of his motivating values as 
individual and arbitrary, while his scientific conclusions seem ob- 
jective and solidly grounded, will tend toward what the present 
writer has characterized as “moral isolationism.” As Professor 
Lindeman inquires, “If science is to be the chief source of dynamics 
for the coming age, and if scientists are to have nothing to do with 
values, from whence are values to come?” Russell answers that 
“the new powers that science has given to man can only be wielded 
safely by those who, whether through the study of history or 
through their own experience of life, have acquired some reverence 
for human feelings and some tenderness towards the emotions that 
give color to the daily existence of men and women.” (p. 566). Are 
these persons of reverence and tenderness likely to be individual- 
istic scientists who hold that there can be no reliable knowledge 
of values? It hardly seems likely. 

The same tendency toward dichotomous division between two 
aspects of a problem is in evidence in Russell’s views on education, 
as criticized by Professor Boyd H. Bode. Russell is primarily con- 
cerned with the possible pressures of church and state upon the 
individual. He recognizes that “‘a sense of citizenship, of social co- 
operation, is therefore more necessary than it used to be; but it 
remains important that this should be secured without too great 
a diminution of individual judgment and individual initiative.” 
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“Considered sub specie aeternitatis, the education of the individual is 
to my mind a finer thing than the education of the citizen; but 
considered politically, in relation to the needs of the time, the edu- 
cation of the citizen must, I fear, take the first place.” (pp. 631-3). 
When Professor Bode attacks this antithesis of the individual 
versus the community in behalf of a more organic and functional 
conception of their relationship, Russell hails him as “the only one 
of the contributors to this volume whom I recognize as (in the 
impersonal sense) an enemy. I feel that he and I desire very dif- 
ferent kinds of society, and that therefore all agreement between 
us, except on minor points, is impossible.” He accuses Bode of 
caring “only for citizenship,” and of seeing “no point in individual 
culture except in so far as it produces better citizens.” (pp. 731-2). 
Conceived in such either-or terms, there is little profit in continuing 
the debate. 

A somewhat similar tendency on the part of Russell to “re- 
duce unduly the number of variables in an historical situation” is 
noticed by Professor Sidney Hook in his chapter on “Russell’s 
Philosophy of History,” resulting in “a certain thinness” in the 
product. “Underneath his intellectual detachment,” Hook recog- 
nizes, “Russell is vibrant with a passion for justice, generous and 
imaginative toward those whom history has broken, and fiercely 
indignant with cruelty, especially when it is compounded with 
hypocrisy.” Hook praises Russell’s “life-long espousal of a demo- 
cratic, socialist world order,” but finds his faith in such an order 
“more tenacious than robust.” The lack of robustness is ultimately 
traceable to the fact, already pointed out, that “Russell’s own 
theory of value does not square with his practical ethical judg- 
ments, particularly in history and politics. His theory leads either 
to complete skepticism of all values or to animal faith in allegedly 
‘ultimate’ values. His practice, i.e., his judgments of evaluation, 
shows neither.” (pp. 649, 674-7). 

In sum, then, it should be apparent that, in spite of a valuable 
emphasis upon individualism, Russell’s philosophies of society, of 
education, and of politics are seriously deficient and in need of being 
supplemented by the more mature views of John Dewey, for ex- 
ample. Russell, it must always be remembered, is first and fore- 
most a mathematical logician with superb powers of analysis. The 
first fifteen chapters of the Northwestern volume are concerned 
with his epoch-making accomplishments in logic, epistemology, and 
metaphysics; only the last six chapters have come within the scope 
of this appraisal, and they belong to “an essentially different de- 
partment of philosophy—the part which depends upon ethical con- 
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siderations,” which Russell would like to exclude from philosophy 
(as well as from science) entirely. (p. 719) 

Like Descartes, Russell embarked upon “the quest for cer- 
tainty” early in life by discovering Euclid at the age of eleven, and 
was disappointed to learn that Euclid “began with axioms, which 
had to be accepted without proof.” In the words of Albert Einstein, 
whose chapter on “Russell’s Theory of Knowledge” is printed in 
both German and English, Russell shared man’s “intense desire for 
assured knowledge.” Like Hume, he was disappointed; and like 
Hume also, he “has always maintained that there is no logical con- 
nection” between his views on social questions and those on logic 
and epistemology. But he grants in a footnote (p. 727) that 
“there is, I think, a psychological connection, but that is a differ- 
ent matter.” The powers of analysis operated negatively and pro- 
duced the sceptic and iconoclast; while the stiff-necked Victorian 
individualist was set free to champion radical causes as long as 
they did not involve coercion. 

The “psychological connection” between Russell’s preoccupa- 
tion with the method of analysis and his stubborn individualism in 
social matters becomes perfectly apparent to the reader of his de- 
lightful pages on “My Mental Development,” especially if they are 
supplemented by some such volume as E. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
“The Victorian Sunset.” Left an orphan by his “advanced” demo- 
cratic parents at the age of three, young Bertrand “enjoyed the 
benefits of a Christian upbringing” at the hands of the Puritan 
Presybterian widow of Lord John Russell. One of her favorite 
texts was: “Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil,’ which 
seemed to Russell “to retain some meaning after I had ceased to 
believe in God.” (p.5). He was tutored at home until he was ready 
for Trinity College, Cambridge, which opened to him “a new world 
of infinite delight.” The Russells were one of the great political 
families of the aristocracy; and his elders expected him to take up 
a political career. But philosophy interested him more than poli- 
tics. (pp. 8,10, 11,17). Yet today, “of those to whom my name is 
familiar,” he declares, “a small minority know me as a theoretical 
philosopher. If I can judge by my mail over a long period of years, 
most of the people who have read my writings or heard me speak 
think of me as a practical reformer.” (pp. 728-9) 

When Professor Lindeman had completed his chapter on Rus- 
sell’s social philosophy, he went to hear Russell lecture at the Rand 
School for Social Science. Lindeman’s impressions are summed up 
in these words: “Here is a social philosopher for whom society 
failed to provide a suitable role and a drama big enough for his 
acting talents. He has remained at one and the same time too close 
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to people and too remote.” (p. 577). The reasons are not far to 
seek. Russell brings into the twentieth century some of the Vol- 
tairean characteristics of the 18th century “philosophe”: the lucid- 
ity, the elegance of style, the biting irony, occasionally with a mali- 
cious footnote, and always the burning humanitarian indignation un- 
derneath the wit. He is also the heir, both of Hume and John Stuart 
Mill and those “stately homes of England” celebrated by Mrs. He- 
mans and Noel Coward. He has the old-fashioned Victorian inde- 
pendence, almost to the point of eccentricity, the tireless industry, 
the earnest disinterestedness. What he lacks completely is the 
“true Victorian dislike of those who trouble still waters.” On the 
contrary, he loves to bring on the storm. Instead of the famous 
motto, “If you can’t be virtuous, at least be respectable”; he has 
preached and practiced his own code of virtue without regard to 
respectability. 

In Buchler’s words, Russell “is a remarkable philosophic trans- 
lation of conflict in the twentieth century, if not of the twentieth 
century’s conflicts.” One finds reflected in his thinking many of 
the deepest paradoxes of the topsy-turvy age in which we live: 
science serving barbarism, humanitarians at war, poverty in the 
midst of potential plenty, contemplative men forced into violence. 
In this sense, Russell speaks several of the languages which the 
present era can understand. But it cannot be said that he resolves 
those vexing paradoxes which overlap the boundaries of his two 
main interests: mathematical logic and social philosophy. Some of 
his teachings, in fact, accentuate the schizoid tendencies between 
science and the humanities which are the bane of our culture and 
its educational activities. But Russell the analyst, the sceptic, and 
the undiscourageable individualist has been and is a doughty cru- 
sader in the cause of human freedom, a humanist prophet not 
without honor in America, even though he has left our shores. 


Humanizing Political Economy 
VICTOR S. YARROS 


By the “humanization” of economics I understand the frank 
acceptance by it of certain ethical and social postulates and prin- 
ciples, the acknowledgment of a desirable goal or realizable ideal, 
and the drawing of definite and constructive conclusions. 

A humanist economics is one which deliberately undertakes to 
promote human welfare, eliminate abuses in the economic realm, 
and point the way to harmony, genuine efficiency and sound pro- 
gress. Such a science of economics would not be “dismal.’”’ On the 
contrary, it would be hopeful, confident and ‘“‘melioristic.” 
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Too many of the younger teachers or students of this science 
are totally or almost totally ignorant of past attempts—despite 
their real importance and not inconsiderable influence—to redeem, 
purge and humanize economic science. Some highly competent 
economist would do well to treat the matter historically, to orien- 
tate students working in this field. 

How many have read Ruskin’s ‘Fors Clavigera,” or “Letters 
to the Workingmen of England’”’—letters in which much attention 
is devoted to the fallacies of the so-called classical economists? How 
many remember Ruskin’s ridicule and refutation of the Productiv- 
ity theory of interest on capital, as set forth by Frederic Bastiat, 
the eminent French laissez-faire champion and the assailant of the 
protective tariff policy? How many college students are now advis- 
ed to read and discuss in the class-room Ruskin’s “Unto This Last” 
and other essays on economics and ethics? Ruskin’s brilliant con- 
tributions to a sound humanist economics deserve revival and en- 
lightened appreciation. 

And let us not forget Carlyle—in a sense Ruskin’s master. 
True, Carlyle was more rhetorical than analytical. But his striking 
phrases anc palpable hits did not a little to undermine the assump- 
tions of the laissez-faire school, and to pave the way for John A. 
Hobson’s humanist economics. Toynbee of ToynpeE Hatt owed 
Carlyle and Ruskin a debt of gratitude, and he nobly repaid it in 
his own essays and in his conduct and practice. 

Prof. John K. Ingram’s remarkably able and broad-minded 
“History of Political Economy,” first published some fifty years 
ago as an article in the British Encyclopedia, is of course a “must” 
source-book for the contemporary revisionist and re-constructor of 
economic science. 

The same revisionist should be reminded of Henry George’s 
notable contributions to progressive economics—particularly his 
elaborate examination and reasoned argument against Malthus’ 
theory of population vs. the food supply. The job need not be done 
over again. It is a pity that the younger writers on population 
and neo-Malthusianism overlook George’s chapters on Malthus in 
“Progress and Poverty.” The Single-Tax movement is dead, but 
George’s discussion of rent, land, wages and like subjects is still 
profitable and helpful. 

It is probable that two formidable things have stood in the way 
of contemporary efforts to rewrite and humanize economic text- 
books or books for the general lay readers of economic literature. 
One is the influence of Marxian Socialism and the Marxian over-em- 
phasis on the forms and modes of production as the determinants 
of the political and social order. The influence of Marx and his 
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cardinal doctrines is stronger and deeper than many imagine. Prof. 
Paul Schrecker, a distinguished German philosopher and historian, 
reported recently in Harper’s magazine the results of his investi- 
gation of our universities, and expressed surprise at this phenom- 
enon. There is much conscious and unconscious Marxism in the 
thinking of our educators, including the philosophers and histor- 
ians. There is general acceptance of the doctrines of economic de- 
terminism and dialectical materialism. Even the “class struggle” 
key to history, according to Prof. Schrecker, is tacitly and rather 
uncritically swallowed by many American educators and historians, 
inadequate and crude as it undoubtedly is. 


Dewey’s View of Art 
EDWARD FIESS 


John Dewey’s name is not, by and large, connected with art 
and esthetics in the popular mind. Ask the average well-informed 
man to name some of the fields which bear the impress of Dewey’s 
thought. Without difficulty he will cite the physical and the social 
sciences, religion, and, of course, education—to say nothing of 
philosophy itself; but the chances are against his naming esthetics 
and the arts. 

Conversations with thoughtful professional men will yield 
similar results. Philosophers will be aware of the importance of 
Dewey’s work and of his esthetic position. The thoughtful voter, 
the office-holder, and the office-seeker can trace much of their 
thinking on the subject of democracy to books and articles by 
Dewey; the clergyman has at least heard of ”A Common Faith”; 
the scientist who is really concerned with the methodology of his 
own work has run across Dewey’s name; and the educator, it seems, 
must be either a follower of some shade or a viewer-with-alarm or 
a lip-server of Dewey’s philosophy of progressive education. Ask 
the artist about his Weltanschauung and he may mention a number 
of names—Hegel, Marx, Bergson, even perhaps Whitehead—but 
seldom Dewey. 

Not all causes of this seeming neglect are to be stated in one 
essay, but some at least can be suggested. 

For one thing, esthetics itself is at a disadvantage before the 
average reader, to say nothing of the artist. Even among writers, 
whose very art is concerned with the adroit use of words and con- 
cepts, esthetics is in some disrepute, as I. A. Richards and Bernard 
Heyl, among others, have lamented. The observation that people 
speak and write most imprecisely of the beautiful fosters the con- 
clusion that esthetics cannot generally be discussed with clarity. 
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The key to Dewey’s view of art and to all of his thinking lies 

in the word “experience.” To Dewey, art is experience and the ex- 
pression of experience. But to the artist who cherishes a belief in 
some special, pre-eminent status apart from the “grosser” form of 
life, Dewey brings scant comfort. The artist exists right in the main- 
stream of life, truistically enough, like the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestickmaker; he may combat this truism as much as he 
likes, but all his efforts to escape it will be only disguises, charm- 
ing perhaps, but still disguises. The artist on a pedestal becomes 
in time a St. Simeon Stylites. 
Moreover, there is that ancient prejudice of the artist against the 
critic summarized in the quip that one who can do does and one who 
cannot do criticizes. This attitude is duplicated by the attitude of 
some critics—the one who can, criticizes, the one who cannot philos- 
ophizes. 

We should also remember that artists are not as a group pre- 
occupied with the philosophical bearings of their practice. To 
some extent it is not necessary that they should be. Perhaps all 
artists, including writers, would be more likely to conclude that 
art has implications for philosophy, as indeed it has, than that 
philosophy has contributions to make to art. 

We in America, a land rightly or wrongly regarded as pre- 
eminently one of “practicality,” have had a certain repugnance for 
abstract ideas. The arts have been slower to accommodate them- 
selves to pragmatic and instrumentalist modes of thought than 
have the social and physical sciences or philosophy itself. Tradi- 
tionally the arts have inclined toward mystic and supernatural 
sanctions. 

Searching still further for possible explanations, we hit upon 
the suggestion that Dewey’s work in other fields has overshadowed 
that in esthetics. It is still true that Dewey is most often thought 
of as the philosopher of education or of science. Likewise, it is 
true that the esthetic bearings of instrumentalism were left implicit 
until the appearance of “Art as Experience” in 1934, when artists 
and writers were busy “getting religion” of a narrow and orthodox 
Marxist variety, learning how to write “proletarian” novels and 
how to produce culture for the “masses.” 

More trivial is the frequently heard objection that Dewey’s 
style is difficult, even repellent. Generally this criticism proceeds 
in part from a misconception of the purpose of language. In a 
time when The Reader's Digest sells in millions of copies, the popular 
belief is that everything can be simplified for everybody, that the 
worth of writing is in inverse proportion to the labor necessary to 
understand it. True, though Dewey does not possess the graces of 
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the stylist, his work has pages of compelling power and expressive 
charm. He is among the most lucid of the philosophers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. If he does not have James’ 
flair for the sharp phrase, neither does he have James’ penchant 
for the unfortunate metaphors like “cash-value.” 

Contributory though all these factors may be to the compara- 
tive neglect of Dewey among writers and artists, there yet remains 
one objection, the central one: Dewey is the philosopher of science; 
moreover, he urges that the method of science be extended, not 
limited to the physical world. And what does science have to do 
with art—or Art? Nothing, except perhaps to be its mortal enemy! 
And what fine-spirited artist or friend of art would not spring to 
the defense against science or, better still, attack science in antici- 
pation of the latter’s coming attacks and encroachments? 

Those who have narrowed their view of art and their view of 
science down to two mutually opposable entities will not be open 
to Dewey’s reasonings. The scientist to whom all art is as history 
is to Henry Ford—bunk—will not be disposed to see the imagina- 
tive element in his own work; the artist to whom science is the 
archenemy of the creative spirit has already chosen to live in an 
artificial half of the actual world. 

Viewing the artist, then, as a man among men, Dewey finds in 
him certain aptitudes without which men would be more alone in 
the world than they are, more separated, less sensitive to exist- 
ence in all its apprehensible forms. But Dewey is aware that the 
scientist and the artist differ in their approaches to the world. 

It is the task of both the artist and the scientist to put the 
crude, loose, undifferentiated mass of existence—James’ “brute 
facts”—into some order that will be meaningful. But the artist is 
concerned with the quality of experience; he begins with existence 
as a taste on the tongue, a cry on the lips, a hunger and a satis- 
faction. 

The scientist arranges his perception of the world in concep- 
tual form. His is the activity concerned more immediately with con- 
trol, less immediately with enjoyment or sensation. But both artist 
and scientist perforce deal with one and the same world. God help 
them, they can do no other! If there must be a difference between 
their functions, still there is no absolute divorce. As Dewey tells us: 
“.. A common interest in rhythm is still the tie which holds 
science and art in kinship. Because of this kinship, it is possible 
that there may come a day in which subject matter that now exists 
only for laborious reflection . . . will become the substance of poetry, 
and thereby be the matter of enjoyed perception.” ! 





**Art as Experience.” New York, Holt, 1934. Page 150. 
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The worker in arts acts as he does because he is human, because 
he lives in a particular place and time, mindful of other men who 
have come before and perhaps of still other men who will come 
afterward. Because all perception is itself a selection, because all 
art is itself an interaction between individual and environment— 
for these reasons, any hard-and-fast distinction between form and 
substance is fallacious. Wherever self and environment have been 
separated, Dewey tells us, there substance and form have tended to 
be separated too. 

For the critic there is much that is pure gold in “Art as Exper- 
ience.” Dewey speaks of the “reductive fallacy,” which exists when 
some constituent of the work of art is abstracted from the whole 
and then treated as though it were the whole; there is always a 
temptation to see the art product from one angle only; the limita- 
tions of psychoanalytic, sociological, and biographical approaches 
have been too often pointed out to require further comment. 

Thus it will be seen that in “Art as Experience,” as in all of 
Dewey’s books, the progression of the thought often leads to the 
combating of antinomies and their replacement by continuities. A 
brief list will suffice: art-life, substance-form, artist-common man, 
artist-environment, artist-society. On the last page of a book not- 
able for the sustained and luminous quality of the writing Dewey 
sets these words: 

“The first intimations of wide and large redirections of desire 
and purpose are of necessity imaginative. Art is a mode of predic- 
tion not found in charts and statistics, and it insinuates possibilities 
of human relations not to be found in rule and precept, admonition 
and administration.” 2 

It is noteworthy that of recent years critics and philosophers 
have begun to indicate more or less specifically their debt to Dewey 
in the matter of esthetics and art. Horace M. Kallen, at the end of 
a long and illuminating study of the relations between the ideas of 
beauty, use, and freedom, notes the similarities between Dewey's 
view and his own. In “Science and Criticism,” Herbert Muller 
comes to realize to how great an extent his own thinking parallels 
Dewey’s. Bernard Heyl’s “New Bearings in Esthetics and Art 
Criticism” is distinctly in the tradition of Dewey. So, too, are the 
graceful writings on art of Irwin Edman. 

There are still other signs on the horizon. There are trends 
which demonstrate how much closer we are than before to an in- 
strumentalist or naturalist position in esthetics and how much we 
are in need of one. I. A. Richards can be studied from the side of 
his faults as an incomplete pragmatist. Thoughtful men are com- 
ing to demand that writing on esthetics should make sense. 





"Ibid. Page 349. 
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Dewey’s esthetic position is likely to do for art and art criti- 
cism what his general view of philosophic problems did for the his- 
tory of philosophy. As we avoid the pitfalls of the absolute and of 
antecedent reality, we come to see that the past of art, like the past 
of all human thinking, makes more sense that it did before. The 
critic who holds fast to the absolute must select one of the abso- 
lute’s various forms; thus truth in art to that critic becomes a con- 
cept by means of which one or more great periods of artistic crea- 
tion are cast into outer darkness. 

But it should not be thought that “Art as Experience” is the 
only portion of Dewey’s work applicable to art and criticism. The 
great “Logic” is rich in implications for the literacy critic; when the 
next great critic attempts to construct a “scientific” methodology 
for criticism, as Taine tried to do, I, for one, think that he will find 
more than a few suggestive hints in that work. Besides, the Ameri- 
can writer and the American critic have in Dewey an indigenous 
spirit that represents the best that America has had to give the 
world. As our native writer goes back to his native heritage and 
draws upon Jefferson, Paine, Whitman, and William James, he finds 
in Dewey an eloquent and thoughtful representative of that tradi- 
tion. The writer or artist, in choosing his stand in the battle of 
freedom, cannot but be attracted by the philosopher to whom 
freedom, the democratic way, has been an abiding concern. To the 
extent that we are to have a “century of the common man,” “the 
philosopher of the common man” is likely to be better known 
rather than less; it is not too fanciful to suppose that the creator 
of art and the thoughtful appreciator of it may be more influenced 
in the near future by Dewey’s instrumentalism than by any other 
mode of thought. After all distinctions are duly made, the need of 
the artist and the critic remains the same as that of the common 
man—the need of a philosophy. 


~*~ Et 


According to Bertrand Russell 


A world full of happiness is not beyond human power to create; 
the obstacles imposed by inanimate nature are not insuperable. The 
real obstacles lie in the heart of man, and the cure for these is a 
firm hope, informed and fortified by thought. ‘Proposed Roads to 
Freedom,” p. 163. 
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Insecurity—Thy Name Is Liberty! 
PAUL ELDRIDGE 


No greater falsehood and no profounder truth has been pro- 
pounded than the dictum: history repeats itself. In infinity paral- 
lel lines meet and in eternity centuries flatten and merge. Man, 
however, lives neither in infinity nor in eternity, and even what we 
call historic perspective is but a very limited segment of time and 
space. 

And during that segment what has repeated itself? At a 
cursory glance: everything — wars and armistices; democracies 
and autocracies; dictators and martyrs; justice and iniquity; slav- 
ery and revolution. And always, the passions of men; greed and 
hate and vanity and the lust for power. But, look more intently and 
what has repeated itself? Nothing! The Greek democracy was not 
the American. The Roman justice was not the Anglo-Saxon. The 
revolution of the Gracchi brothers was not the French. The an- 
cient dictatorship was not that of the Fascists. The former mas- 
ters, for instance, feared the education of the masses; the latter 
feared illiteracy. An illiterate man perhaps thought for himself, 
stammeringly and in monosyllables, to be sure, but he remained 
unpredictable, whereas the man appropriately educated was secure- 
ly glued and nailed within the required frame. 

So with martyrdom. So with iniquities. So with all passions. 
Nothing has permanency save words, and every word in time de- 
vours the idea which gave it birth. 

The notion of eternal repetition is one of man’s many devices 
for evading responsibility. If history will always be the same what- 
ever the effort, why the effort? It is also the idealist’s logic of 
appeasement. What if a generation is sacrificed? Never mind man, 
as long as humanity is saved — and humanity is always the same. 
History excuses everything, making it possible to view with equan- 
imity the daily crucifixion of man by man. 

And yet the significance of an individual as well as of a gen- 
eration is derived from their eternal uniqueness. Reproduction 
would render them graceless and meaningless. 

Today, by a peculiar irony, the very people who would save 
us from this faceless existence and protect us against tyrants un- 
consciously employ the opiate of historic recurrence and thus may 
achieve the reverse of their ambition. 

Oceans of ink are spilled and mountains of paper are levelled 
to warn us of the machinations of Fuehrers and Duces, present and 
future. Editorials, pamphlets, plays, novels, diaries, biographies— 
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all recount eloquently, soberly, drearily, the rise to power of a man 
with a ridiculous mustache and of another with a jutting chin. 

Who — young or old — does not know their technics — both 
the subtle and the heavy-handed? Who cannot answer the long 
catechism of their trickeries? What nose would not discern the 
symptoms of the foul disease? 

Our eyes are sharply focussed to detect the microscopic bur- 
geon of the evil bristles; our ears are finely attuned to capture the 
embryonic gurgle of the bluster of the braggadocio. And since his- 
tory repeats itself, we are now secure and before long we shall be 
smug! 

Meanwhile the dregs of events are spawning new menaces with 
new titles and new ways; new sowers of Utopias who will make us 
the reapers of chaos; new tyrants licking our vanity as tigers lick 
the flesh they are about to devour. But we have been so rigidly 
conditioned to one set of circumstances, so thoroughly regimented, 
that there is grave danger of failing to recognize them until they 
have grown beyond our powers of resistance and once again we are 
caught in a chimeric net. 

Well then, what to do? How unmask these treacherous dis- 
guises? 

Nothing in nature promises perennial safety; nothing guaran- 
tees indestructibility. Indeed, even as pain is the primal condition 
of physical survival, so the awareness of insecurity is the basis of 
the social. And as the body is in perpetual warfare against malig- 
nant germs, likewise is society against the germs of injustice and 
tyranny. However, as the wisest way to stave off disease is to 
create conditions that prevent its flourishing, so must environ- 
ments be created in which the enticing music of the Pied Pipers of 
enslavement would reveal its hollow falseness. 

As the sword is the stoutest armor, so is aggressive vigilance 
the mightiest defence. Therefore, in the home, the school, and the 
market place, each generation must be implanted with such pas- 
sion for freedom and justice that it will blossom as a perpetual 
flame, turning to ashes the fluttering ambitions of all would-be 
despots, whatever their roots, names or counterfeit pretensions. 


 - S 
PARTHOGENESIS 


By MARJORIE FARBER 
Logic, shy hermaphrodite, 
Can in fertile solitude 
Implant a supposition in herself; 
Then, with modest tact, 
Bear forth a syllogism 
To prove collaboration with the fact. 
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Liberalism: Dead, Dated, or Dormant » 
FRED G. BRATTON 


The manifest inadequacy of the older individualistic liberalism 
in the modern world of conflicts and new social organization has led 
to the belief in certain quarters that the liberal outlook in its en- 
tirety is dated. One reason for the current confusion about the 
term “liberalism” is that we have not distinguished between its 
passing and its permanent phases. Liberalism is an idea, a prin- 
ciple, a philosophical attitude; not a political technique or a period 
of theological history known as “modernism”. Laissez-faire, for in- 
stance, as a part of the former emphasis on individualism, was 
once a liberal method. The fact that it has now become obsolete is 
no reason for giving up the whole concept of liberalism as a way of 
life. The favorite argument of anti-liberals is that liberalism is out 
of tune with the present world situation and is, therefore, incap- 
able of dealing with it. This conclusion is reached by their insist- 
ence on freezing the concept of liberalism into a particular expres- 
sion or historical phase. 

The failure of liberalism as an “ism” neither dates nor invali- 
dates liberalism as a spirit, the spirit of free thought. Just because 
some of the manifestations of the liberal spirit are no longer ser- 
viceable is no reason for thinking that liberalism as a point of view 
or philosophy is extinct. The principles for which true liberalism 
has always stood — academic freedom, tolerance of heresies, the 
idea of human progress, civil liberties, the scientific method of free 
inquiry, and the life of reason — are not incapacitated but await 
their application on a new level. The fact that the world died in 
1914 and no new world took its place in 1919 cannot be charged to 
liberalism as a spirit, but to weak and stupid human beings. Nor 
can liberalism be held accountable because post-Darwinian liberals 
became overconfident and optimistic. The opponents of liberalism 
do not say the church is dead because of the frequent aberrations 
of Christians. 

THE MisTAKEs OF LIBERALISM. The earlier liberalism foundered on 
the shoals of “rugged individualism.” According to Locke, the gov- 
ernment exists to protect the rights of the individual. Bentham 
rendered obsolete the Lockian idea of natural rights. In Greene 
and later progressive thinkers, liberalism came to be dissociated 
from the principle of laissez-faire. But liberalism as a whole was too 
slow in dropping the idea of natural rights and in recognizing that 
rights must always be accompanied by responsibilities. The idea of 
individual rights — once a genuinely liberal tendency — has in 
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more recent decades been perverted in the interest of the status quo. 
The “rights of man” became the rights of the business man. The 
slogans of a former liberalism have been exploited in the interest 
of economic royalism and anti-social legislation. Social change has 
been balked by legislative and judicial appeal to “natural rights.” 
Political aspirants have boasted of their “liberalism” when they 
were Rightists at heart. “Liberty Leagues” were formed to safe- 
guard the freedom of the vested interests. 

Another liberal virtue which came dangerously ciose to being 
a vice was the emphasis on tolerance. The two words “tolerant” 
and “liberal” are for that matter synonymous. And yet the respect 
for persons, so typical of liberalism, and the recognition that each 
man is as good as the next, degenerated into the flabby idea that 
everybody is right. This loss of the power of discrimination made 
for mediocrity and smugness. If everybody was right, there was 
nothing to fight for. When tolerance for people turned into com- 
placency about convictions, liberalism lost its leadership and handed 
it over to the forces of authoritarianism. Liberalism lost its earlier 
emotional appeal and its zest for fighting. It became too affable 
and agreeable, if not romantic. It relied on the idea that everything 
would come out all right. Meanwhile it became so self-effacing that 
it lost faith in itself, became tongue-tied and paralyzed. 

The third mistake of the older liberalism was its belief in auto- 
matic progress. Darwin’s theory of evolution seemed to coincide 
with the previous position of Condorcet and Voltaire in the eigh- 
teenth century and Emerson and Channing in the nineteenth. 
Everything seemed to point to the inevitable progress of society 
toward that “far-off divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves.” This accentuated belief in the idea of progress — preach- 
ed for fifty years in pulpit, press, and poetry — became a fixed 
dogma, and man forgot that progress must be won on the field of 
human struggle and that it can come only through human means. 
In the eyes of its critics, at least, modern thought became too ob- 
sessed with science and human progress to the exclusion of theol- 
ogy and divine transcendence. 

Neo-OrtHopoxy: In the last quarter century liberalism as an 
“ism” has been the source of two schools of thought as representa- 
tives of the modernistic group have found themselves compelled to 
take one of two positions: Neo-Supernaturalism or Naturalistic 
Humanism. This is the new battle line, replacing the former Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist issue. The Neo-Supernaturalists are recruited 
from erstwhile liberals who deplore the intellectual chaos introduc- 
ed by the Renaissance and the Reformation, and, despairing of any 
cultural solution of the modern, social, economic, and religious 
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conflicts, return to the absolutism of medieval theocracy. Their 
ranks are made up of former progressives in theology who have 
called a halt in the march of liberalism and deliberately march off 
in the direction of the dogmatic, revelational philosophy which they 
once proved untenable. 


The chief European expression of this new orthodoxy is 
BARTHIANISM Which calls its adherents to the unreasoned and uncon- 
ditional surrender to the will of a deity who is utterly unknown but 
who dictates every thought of the individual. The milder American 
form of Barthianism, represented by Reinhold Niebuhr, is a pecu- 
liar combination of economic radicalism and theological obscuran- 
tism. Led by one of the keenest thinkers of America, the Neo- 
Calvinists anachronistically revert to the doctrine of total depravity 
and divine grace. The pessimistic paradoxes of Dr. Niebuhr make 
him, in fact, a theological contemporary of Saint Augustine. “The 
good news of the Gospel,” he declares, “is not the law that we ought 
to love one another. The good news is that there is a resource of 
divine mercy which is able to overcome a contradiction within our 
own souls, which we cannot ourselves overcome.” Again he sees 
“the whole of human history as involved in guilt” and finds no re- 
lease from this guilt “except in the grace of God.’’! 

Followers of Dr. Niebuhr resent any labelling of their leader on 
the grounds that his theology is too eclectic, but the editors of the 
fundamentalist Christian Observer recognize kindred spirits when 
they see them and rejoice that “two notable thinkers, “Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Charles Clayton Morrison, have deserted the ranks of 
modernism for the evangelical faith. Dr. Morrison, the editor of 
the formerly liberal Christian Century,is quoted as speaking for both 
in the following words: “Like Dr. Niebuhr, I have come to evan- 
gelical orthodoxy by way of Liberalism. In my liberalism I was 
always haunted with the feeling of its incompleteness and a sense 
that it was a detour which would come out again upon the highway 
of evangelical truth . . . We both realized its (Liberalism’s) utter 
inability to meet man’s needs.”? Elsewhere Dr. Morrison writes: 

“One of the best signs of the moment is the gathering evidence 
that the Christian faith is about to come into a head-on collision 
with the dominant philosophy of modernism. This philosophy 
which calls itself by various names — naturalism, liberalism, 
humanism, positivism, etc. — has been riding high for| more than a 
half a century, though its forces have been gathering cumulative 
strength during the past three centuries. Modern civilization is 
largely its product. Christian thought itself has been attracted to 
it, not to say betrayed by it.” 

*“Christianity and Power Politics”, 1940, p. 2. 
*The Christian Observer, Vol. 132, No. 5, p. 2. 
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Such intransigence is expected from reactionary religionists, 
Jut coming from the editor of what has usually been considered 
the outstanding liberal weekly of the Protestant Church shows a 
volte face that is incomprehensible. 

Neo-Orthodoxy has made its own errors. Sorokin’s enthusi- 
astic lamentation over the “collapse of our sensate culture” and 
Niebuhr’s defeatist eulogy on “the end of an era” are good ex- 
amples of the current failure to distinguish between “liberalism” 
and “the liberal spirit.’”” They insist, as Professor Murphy says,* 
on identifying liberalism with its past mistakes, and refuse to make 
way for a new expression of the liberal spirit. In their rejection 
of the liberal spirit itself — a permanent thing — along with old- 
line modernism, the proverbial baby has again been thrown out 
with the bath water. Liberalism in the sense of religious modern- 
ism can be dated, but the spirit of freedom cannot. The test of 
Neo-Orthodoxy will come after the war with the return of faith in 
man and progress. The current throwback to Calvinism is fox-hole 
theology. It has no positive message for a world on its back. These 
apocalyptic Barthian sermons of our day have neither spiritual 
inspiration, moral backbone, nor social program. 

NEo-LIBERALISM: What has the new liberalism to say to the 
world today? For one thing it has idealistic goals, whereas the 
new orthodoxy seldom gets beyond its morbid preoccupation with 
“sin,” “guilt,” “judgment,” and “salvation.” The new liberalism 
has recognized its shortcomings and, having profited by its errors, 
is ready for action. It will devote itself to the educational task 
of producing a cooperative scheme of production and distribution 
and organized social and economic planning for the end result of 
maximum living for all and cultural growth for every individual. 
Liberalism must, and will, change its means without changing its 
ends. The belief that the new order of organized social control 
is not a continuation of historic liberalism comes from an ignor- 
ance of the true nature of liberalism. Individual economic initia- 
tive must now be supplemented — not replaced — by organized 
social control as the guarantee of individual and social progress. 
But to attain this the new liberalism must organize for action. 
Liberals must acquire the ability to move together with a common 
purpose. The alternatives for the future are not ComMMUNISM AND 
FascisM. There is a third choice: Scientiric HUMANISM: but before 
it can be actualized, there must be an effective organization, wide- 
spread scientific education, and intelligent legislation. There must 
be a fundamental change in the economic substructure. The tem- 


‘A. E. Murphy: “The Uses of Reason”; 1943, p. 235. 
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porary palliatives that “saved” the country in an emergency must 
give way to a planned economy. The Machine Age minus social 
control means a victory for Rossum’s Universal Robots and the 
collapse of western civilization. Archaic social thinking can no 
longer be tolerated alongside of the scientific futurama. 

THE New LiBeRALISM demands as the solution of the current 
cultural conflict more science rather than less and an advance 
in the use of human intelligence and reason rather than a retreat 
to primitivism. Neo-Liberalism insists on a non-Aristotelian pattern 
of thought that unifies personality within itself and with nature, 
and that does away with all forms of unreason and absolutism. It 
asserts that religion must adapt itself to the modern temper and 
think its way through to a serious philosophy that fits the scien- 
tific concepts of this age and one that does not set the heart in con- 
flict with the head or practical experience with theoretical belief. 
The new liberalism envisages a world in which the economic and 
social organization will serve the ends of individual liberty, a world 
in which every person has the opportunity to grow to the limit of 
his capacities and to pursue the highest values of life. 

Liberalism was frustrated by small minds. The great liberal 
tradition is still there — waiting to be revitalized, but it is a plastic 
tradition demanding firm hands and skill for its remoulding. The 
liberal ideas of freedom, reason, and democracy are not magic 
formulas, but word-symbols, waiting to be actualized, rethought, 
and relived. This is “a time for greatness.” The world has one more 
chance to look to basic principles instead of political expediency, 
human ends instead of economic and technical means. If the lib- 
eral idea wins, this century will be the century of “the common 
man,” but if it is betrayed, America will become ideologically like 
Franco’s Spain. 


K K x 
DITHYRAMB 


By CHARLES Morris 
O one in anguish, 
battled body of hunger’s burning, 
source the languished word 
to run its course 


intoxicant. 
O one of endless death, O one of ever birth, 
bold body of stronger yearning, bright body of younger turning, 
nourish the breath inward counsel high mirth outward 
to vesture of flourish to gesture of festival 
resistant. celebrant. 
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Neo-Thomism and the Papal Braintrust 
BLODWEN DAVIES 


In all the discussions of neo-Thomism to date there has been 
one notable omission: the origins of the neo-Thomist movement. 
It happens that the story of the rise of this authoritarianism in our 
age of science and democracy involves a man who played a remark- 
able part in both the origins of neo-Thomism and of the education 
of the working man in this country, a man whose memory should 
be commemorated now, while some of his old students, now distin- 
guished men and women, are here to see that it is done. At least 
a research fellowship in the field in which he worked should be 
established. 

This man was Thomas Davidson. Born in 1840, he was the son 
of a poor Scotswoman who fostered his consuming love of know- 
ledge and helped him to acquire a sound education. He became a 
school teacher; in 1867 he migrated to Canada, where he taught for 
a year at London, Ontario, and then moved to St. Louis. There he 
gravitated to a philosophical group that nourished his deep philo- 
sophical leanings. Becoming interested in mediaevalism and being 
at heart a “wandering scholar,’ Davidson so arranged his life that 
he earned his living by tutoring and lecturing part of the year, 
spending the rest of it in travel and study. In this way he spent 
many years abroad and spoke French, German, Italian, Greek, 
Arabic and some other languages fluently. His extensive knowledge 
of Latin and his knowledge of Sanscrit advantageously enabled him 
to study not merely mediaevalism but also its origin, at their 
sources, in oriental and Arabic works and in travel. 

In the course of these studies Davidson came upon the order 
founded by Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, the Fathers of Charity, at 
their headquarters at Domodosolla, in the Alps in Italy near the 
Swiss border. Here Davidson lived for some years, in daily conver- 
sation with the Rosminians and with access to all Rosminian’s pub- 
lished and unpublished works. He became the translator of Rosmini 
into English and remained throughout his life a devoted student 
and exponent of the non-dogmatic philosophical ideas of Rosmini. 
Davidson believed Rosmini to be one of the greatest thinkers of the 
nineteenth century and the greatest thinker within the Catholic 
church after the burning of Bruno at the stake in 1600. Rosmini 
died, another martyr-thinker, in 1850. 

Rosmini was an aristocrat and a priest. Davidson infers that 
the great mistake of Rosmini’s life was entrance into the priest- 
hood. Always a good Catholic, Rosmini came within an inch of being 
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created a cardinal; indeed, it would have been easier for the 
Church if Rosmini had actually been guilty of heresy, for as it was, 
no case of heresy was ever proved against him, and his books that 
were placed on the Index had to be cleared of the Index’s prohibi- 
tion by a church court. None of this, however, has prevented a 
hundred years of unrelenting persecution of the works and memory 
of Rosmini by the Jesuits. 

Rosmini wrote many books including ‘The Origin of Ideas’ 
and “The Five Wounds of the Church.” He began his work because 
he was convinced that the state of disintegration within the church 
in his time was due to the ignorance of the priesthood and to the 
prevelance of a false philosophy and ancient and obsolete disciplines 
within the church. What remained of Thomism was a tattered gar- 
ment, shapeless and colorless. Rosmini set to work to investigate 
the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, and in order to evaluate it, 
made a thorough study of modern philosophy as well. The synthe- 
sis he effected represents the only work of its kind up to the time 
of Darwin. 

When he began work, scholasticism was a dead issue. Hallam, 
in “Europe in the Middle Ages,” writes: “This scholastic philos- 
ophy, so famous for several ages, has since passed away and been 
forgotten. Our public libraries are cemeteries of departed reputa- 
tions. Dust accumulating upon their untouched volumes speaks as 
forcibly as the grass that waves over the ruins of Babylon.” 

Rosmini achieved in his “Origin of Ideas” a Science of Ideology 
which, pressed to its conclusion, would have overthrown the whole 
theory of revealed religion and would have powerfully enforced the 
claims of scientific method. Rosmini realized that Thomas Aquinas 
lacked logical completeness and that while he depended upon the 
theory of cognition he produced no valid ideas upon modes of cog- 
nition. Davidson differentiated sharply between Rosmini’s dog- 
matic and non-dogmatic writings, believing that the non-dogmatic 
writings would ultimately make a great contribution to modern 
thought. His dogmatic writings were the unfortunate price of his 
priesthood. 

Davidson had friends among the best thinkers all over Europe 
and America. Among them was Pope Leo XIII, who was not slow 
to recognize the value of Davidson’s scholarship. I have been told 
that Davidson himself revealed that at one time the Pope offered 
him a cardinalship if he would enter the church. Apparently Dav- 
idson was so impressed with the value of [Rosmini’s work that he 
believed it possible that the Church could be re-built and re-vitaliz- 
ed from within if Rosmini’s ideas were accepted by the Pope. He 
knew, as no other layman of his day knew, the war that was being 
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waged within the church between the liberals and the reactionaries. 
The situation in the ’seventies was so acute that Pope Leo had to 
take drastic action. To declare for Rosmini would have meant open 
warfare with the Jesuits, and to suppress Rosmini openly would 
have been to reveal the powers of reaction. The Pope reached a 
compromise. Both the Rosminians and the reactionaries professed 
to be followers of St. Thomas Aquinas. In his Encyclical of 1879, 
the so-called Aeterni Patris, the Pope ordered established in all 
institutions of higher learning throughout the world, departments 
of philosophy for the study of Thomism. This meant that the small, 
poor, teaching order of Rosminians was to be overwhelmed by 
powerful and antagonistic religious orders, of which the most pow- 
erful was the order of Jesuits. 

When the Encyclical was issued Davidson decided to withdraw 
from Italy. He made a last-minute plea to the Pope in a personal 
visit to the Vatican. He translated into English, as an introduction 
to Rosmini, his “Philosophical System,” published in 1882, and then 
returned to England. In the same year he wrote for the July 
Fortnightly Review, an article in which he tells the whole story 
of the origins and intentions of the neo-Thomist movement. No one 
who is investigating or combating the contemporary authoritarian 
movement in the United States should fail to read Davidson’s re- 
markable study of the situation. Read side by side with the Ency- 
clical of 1879, it reveals the long-term planning that produced the 
situation in New York, Chicago and Quebec in 1944. 

Davidson attempted to offset the effects of neo-Thomism by 
organizing in London his FeELLowsHiP of THE New Lire. Among its 
members were Ramsay MacDonald, Havelock Ellis and his wife, 
and others of the same type. A few, who did not agree with David- 
son’s basic ideas, withdrew and founded the Fasian Society for more 
direct social action. Davidson’s society had its own co-operative 
residence and its own press. Davidson returned to New York and, 
in addition to teaching and lecturing, founded a Summer ScHooL 
or CULTURAL SCIENCES On a farm at Glenmore, New York. He found- 
ed also, in east side New York, the first school for working people: 
THE BREADWINNERS COLLEGE. Many of the boys and girls he taught 
there are today distinguished American thinkers and writers and 
teachers; calling themselves Davidsonians, they meet together 
from time to time and keep the memory of this remarkable man 
alive. Davidson’s writings should be better known. His “Educa- 
tion of the Wage Earner” is a classic and his “History of Educa- 
tion” one of the few attempts to treat education as the process of 
the evolution of consciousness and the “transmission of acquired 
characteristics” in the cultural sense. 
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Davidson realized that the Encyclical of 1879 was the outward 
symbol of a final effort of the Church to counteract modern liberal 
thought and scientific method. Science and socialism were the twin 
foes of the whole Catholic structure. “To none of his acts,” writes 
Davidson of Pope Leo’s plan, “has approval been more heartily giv- 
en than to that which must be regarded as the most important of 
his pontificate hitherto — the promulgation of the Encyclical 
Aeterni Patris, in which by recommending the study of the works 
of Thomas Aquinas in the philosophical courses of all the seminar- 
ies and colleges under the charge of the patriarchs, primates, 
archbishops and bishops, he revives the most profound and com- 
prehensive of scholastic systems, and gives the church what is 
equivalent to a program of the principles upon which she is hence- 
forth to base her united action against the forces that threaten her 
destruction ... Practically interpreted, this means that the dogmas 
of revelation, being assumed as absolutely true and superior to 
reason, are, as such, to be defended against reason by means of 
Thomism, which is the fullest expression of this doctrine. This 
position brings with it certain consequences to which the church, in 
endorsing Thomism, has once more committed herself. Of these 
perhaps the most important is the theory of the superiority of the 
Pope to all civil authorities and his right to depose rulers if they 
disobey him. It means that henceforth all the Catholic clergy are 
to be carefully indoctrinated in a vast system, which lays down, as 
first principles, that reason is the humble servant of faith, and that 
all civil rulers are vassals of the Pope. Since, moreover, the Pope is 
the infallible exponent of the articles of faith, it means to teach 
that he is the final authority in all matters, thecretical and practi- 
cal, spiritual and temporal. This is, of course, no new doctrine, but 
one that the Catholic Church has for many centuries implicitly 
held. The reaffirmation of it, however by the present Pope, is in- 
teresting...” 


Davidson declares there is little doubt of the final object: “to 
restore the Church to the position of authority which she enjoyed 
in the thirteenth century.” 


“But this world of ours is so arranged that it is impossible to 
create or restore a condition of things without first creating or re- 
storing a condition of thought. No doubt, therefore, the Pope, con- 
sidering his ultimate purpose, acted most judiciously in trying to 
restore that condition of thought which made the Church of the 
thirteenth century a possibility. Of course he had other and more 
immediate objects, namely, to secure such instruction of the clergy 
as should enable them to grapple with the various forms of modern 
scepticism which threaten the Church’s existence, and to bring 
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_ unity of doctrine and action among the champions of the 
faith.” 

Far-visioned and globally planned as was this method of off- 
setting scientific knowledge and the implications that flow from it 
into politics and economics, Davidson did not believe that it could 
succeed in its objectives. 

“But, after all, the method of St. Thomas can be of service to 
the Church only in so far as it aids to defend and propagate his 
doctrines. Now since these are utterly opposed to the whole ten- 
dency of modern thought, and modern thought is anything but 
logical, we may very much doubt whether logic can ever seriously 
alter it... She (the Church) has chosen to endeavor to bring back 
one of the temporary forms of Christianity, a form which, at best, 
never contained much of its spirit, and which looked to logic, in- 
stead of to living practical conviction for its justification. Had 
faith been alive, Thomism had not been needed, and Thomism, with 
all its merits, never succeeded in reviving it.” 

The neo-Thomist movement has succeeded in almost completely 
obliterating a knowledge of Rosmini, although there yet remains 
within the church a loyal order which defends his work. A revival 
of an interest in the non-dogmatic writings of Rosmini and an in- 
vestigation of his essential work would overturn the first objective 
of neo-Thomism. 


The second objective, the restoration of theocracy on a world- 
wide basis, the Church still cherishes. The broadcast of the Pope 
from the Vatican at the time of the fall of Rome seemed a rather 
desperate, last-minute plea for the other Christian churches to ac- 
cept his planetary leadership. Yet, if we had come to world chaos, 
as it seemed four years ago we might have, the only world-wide, 
closely integrated, highly disciplined institution that would have 
survived, is the Roman Catholic Church. She would have repeated 
her role of the Dark Ages. She was ready for that eventuality. In- 
deed, perhaps the neo-Thomists felt fairly confident that before 
long they would be needed. In 1940 the first ConrERENCE ON SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION was called in New York. Jacques Maritain 
was one of its chief spokesmen and promoters. Authoritarians in 
the other religious communities, and the confused intellectuals of 
many lands, had already come to look upon the literature of neo- 
Thomism as a kind of Gibraltar under which they could take shel- 
ter from the storm of modern thought. Even Sir Robert Falconer, 
retired president of the University of Toronto, wrote an article for 
the University of Toronto Quarterly in January 1943, in most ful- 
some flattery of Jacques Maritain and his work for the restoration 
of a world theocracy, in which such communities as the Presbyter- 
ians, which Sir Robert represented, would be allowed to co-operate, 
but not on terms of equality. 
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Since the fall of France, Quebec has become the publishing 
center for French neo-Thomist literature. In a review of the French- 
Canadian Letters in “Letters in Canada” for April, 1943, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, Prof. W. E. Collin writes: 

“Directed by Churchmen aware of what is happening in the 
world today, this spiritual awakening manifests itself in a will to 
bring certain advancing currents of thought into the broad current 
of Thomist doctrine, to interpret popular social aspirations in the 
light of papal encyclicals, and it expresses itself in slogans borrow- 
ed from Maritain, Maulnier, Daniel-Rops, Berdyaev and others... 
There is a decided cult of the Catholic writers of France, especially 
Claudel, Peguy, Bloy, Maritain. French-Canadian publishing 
houses have begun to re-issue editions of French authors. Peguy is 
regarded as a rallying name from Vichy to Brazzaville .. .” 

THE ACADEMIE CANADIENNE SAINT THOMAS D’AQuIN at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa is the headquarters of the Thomist movement for 
French Canada; while the same purpose is served for English- 
speaking Canada by THE PonTIFICAL INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
at Toronto. 

Such is the background of the revival of scholasticism in North 
America, which is merely part of a global movement whose nerve 
center is the PapaL AcaDEMY in Rome which grants the degrees 
earned by students in post-graduate schools such as the Pontifical 
Institute in Toronto. It is a movement to maintain a papal brain- 
trust and to work for an ecclesiastical planetism. It has long since 
recognized the need for a co-ordinated educational theory to pro- 
mote and protect a selected philosophy. 


K K x 
THE MARKS OF AN EDUCATED PERSON 


1—An educated person has a wholesome respect for facts and rea- 
lizes the importance of accuracy in the mastery of them. 


2—An educated person has a broad understanding of diverse values 
and a keen appreciation of their relative significance. 


3—An educated person has a disciplined sense of history and of his 
relation to future events. 


4—-An educated person has a basic knowledge of techniques and is 
effective in the use of them. 


5—An educated person has a sensitive conscience in his relations 
with other persons and a responsibile awareness of his relations 

to society. 
—Curtis W. Reese 
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Three Poems 
CHARLES MORRIS 


MICROCOSM 


Our weather is pulse and tension. We match 

The morphous polychrome world, Maitreyan Thing, 
Engendering focus—it our eager life, 

Promiscuous deftness of that spread-out beast, 
Breathing the hot air of metabolic suns 

And vapored tropics, stretching its restless body 
Toward the tidbits of rarer space, retracting 

And holding itself aloof at polar caps 

And in the dark holes of heaven. 


FLAME 


A grail cup, 

the cup stands. 

A bottom ring, 

frail shaft for hands. 

A bowl which opens 

as a chalice, 

transparent, sure, 

without malice 

for the surrounding 

hole of space. 

A pure vessel, 

magical, unbraced. 

A wondrous thing. 

In the cup a flower 
luminous against the dark, 
grown to time’s hour, 
numinous in petalled cape. 


A pool below, 
pool of red blood, 
lends a flow 

of food to stem, 
blood to brooding flower, 
heart’s grape 

sent up the tower. 
Above this wonder 
white flame runs, 
dapples darkness, 
shadows suns, 
chastens thunder, 
hums in its glow 
a fire-song fueled 
from blood below. 


LIBERATION 


There is no final peace in the sharp cascades of falling time. 
Moments, yes, of release when a counter leap of waters 
Holds a leaf unmoved before the large eye of sky. 

Time then to drink the sun, to bring a life to focus, 

To bask a moment in the Great Thing’s fill. 

Time then to float an idle locust on a hill of time, 

A hump of pause. Time then to gaze a moment, 

To tremble at the coming awe, time to praise. 


These timeless times fall within time’s fall and not without. 
Life’s foam and fire shout in them, shake hands, 

Laugh eyes, say yes, are redeemed and reconciled. 

But passage is not in these high moments defiled, not negated; 
Accepted rather, and in acceptance overcome and made a home. 
Elation’s final message: peace is within passage. 
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Naturalism and the Human Spirit 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


The fifteen essays in “Naturalism and the Human Spirit”! are, when 
taken together, the most comprehensive contribution to the development and 
defense of a naturalistic philosophy that we have yet had in America. Their 
appearance at the present juncture in our intellectual history is particularly 
timely. For “naturalism” in the past few years has been under heavy attack 
from all sides. Conservative educators, speculative physicists, literary critics 
with a message, and political moralists whose concern to establish a common 
faith in the spiritual values of democracy is paradoxically expressed in abu- 
sive polemics against those who do not accept their own theological precon- 
ceptions, have united to tell us that “naturalism” has outstayed its welcome 
and outlived its usefulness. 


“Naturalism and the Human Spirit” provides impressive evidence that 
there is still a good deal to be said for philosophical naturalism, and much to 
be learned from it. Those whose faith in it has wavered or become confused 
will find in this book clarification for their ideas and support for their con- 
victions. Anti-naturalists will find at least an authoritative statement of what, 
in the thinking of its leading contemporary exponents, this philosophy actually 
means and will have less excuse than in the past to misinterpret and misrep- 
resent it. And others, less interested in the battle of “isms” than in the pro- 
gress of philosophic inquiry, will be rewarded, in their study of such essays as 
those of Nagel and Lamprecht, with substantial enlightenment on the specific 
subjects under investigation. Altogether the occasion is one for congratula- 
tion not only to Dr. Krikorian and his collaborators, but also to that portion 
of the reading public that can be persuaded to give its serious attention to 1 
timely, important and rewarding contribution to contemporary thought. 


The variety and somewhat uneven quality and scope of the essays in- 
cluded make any summary statement of their import peculiarly difficult. John 
Dewey, appropriately, leads off with a lively attack on “Anti-Naturalism 
in Extremis” charging its representatives with a lack of respect for scientific 
method which, he tells us, “‘after all is but systematic, extensive, and carefully 
controlled use of alert and unprejudiced observation and experimentation in 
collecting, arranging and testing evidence,” and accusing them of “a tendency 
toward finalism and dogmatism.” Sterling Lamprecht’s essay on ‘‘Naturalism 
and Religion is one of the ablest in the volume and will be of particular in- 
terest to readers of The Humanist. Sidney Hook considers ““Naturalism and 
Democracy,” belaboring, with characteristic fervor, those who demand a super- 
natural warrant for the democratic faith and setting against their claims the 
idea of democracy as a hypothesis empirically testable and empirically justi- 
fied. 

In essays of a somewhat more technical character, Abraham Edel at- 
tempts a naturalistic analysis of ethical categories, Eliseo Vivas of “the 
aesthetic transaction”, Edward W. Strong of the criteria and tests of histor- 
ical knowledge, Y. H. Krikorian of mind as behavior, and Ernest Nagel offers 


*“Naturalism and the Human Spirit.” Edited by Yervant H. Krikorian. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 397. $4.50. 
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“Logic without Ontology” in a remarkably penetrating examination of the 
‘ operational” meaning of logical and mathematical ideas. 

George Boas exposes the errors of idealist historians of philosophy in a 
clever paper; H. T. Costello combines reminiscénces of Woodbridge with some 
sound observations on the nature of knowledge; and Harold Larrabee writes 
entertainingly of the history of naturalism in America, attributing its rise and 
development rather to the forward march of science and the “practical mater- 
ialism” of most Americans than to the writings of the philosophers. Herbert 
Schneider proposes the use of “nature” as a normative term—a norm that is 
neither statistical nor an ideal. Thelma Lavine lays out opponents right and 
left in her defense of the “sociology of knowledge,” but never quite manages 
to make it clear what she is arguing for or what it means to say that “cogni- 
tive norms” are “responsive” to “social demands.” And W. R. Dennes, in 
an ingenious and challenging analysis of “The Categories of Naturalism,” 
seems at once to reduce the naturalistic position to a truism and to present it 
as the essential basis for the proper activity of philosophy as critical interpre- 
tation. This would be a very good trick if it would work, but it needs closer 
inspection than, in this review, would be appropriate. I hope to say more 
about it on another occasion. 

The preceding summary suggests the variety of topics covered in this 
volume and the somewhat miscellaneous character of the theses developed. It 
was an excellent idea to have J. H. Randall Jr. conclude the book with a 
survey of the earlier essays and a distillation of the essential nature of natur- 
alism as it is there diversely represented. He discerns “‘a community of temper, 
of method, and even of general outlook” throughout. “Positively,” he tells us, 
“naturalism can be defined as the continuity of analysis—as the application of 
what all the contributors call “scientific methods——to the critical interpreta- 
tion and analysis of every field.” His own essay is an endorsement of this 
position and an instructive survey of its historical antecedents and present 
prospects. 

I consider this book an important contribution to contemporary phil- 
osophy. This review however, would be inaccurate if it concluded without 
the confession that the “position” its authors define and defend remains, in 
my judgment, neither clearly defined nor, on the whole, adequately defended. 
Since I should like to be a “naturalist” if 1 could, this is, for me, a disappoint- 
ing outcome. Yet I find it peculiarly difficult to identify the differentiating 
traits of “what all the contributors call “scientific method’,” or to discover 
the precise import of their demand for “continuity of analysis.” There is 
continuity of analysis, it seems, when there are no “sharp” differences in the 
methods used in treating man and other aspects of nature, when no “gulf” 
or “chasm” is interposed between man and the world. But when is a differ- 
ence “sharp,” and at what point does a discoverable diversity in nature and 
behavior widen into a “chasm”? “Scientific method” and “continuity” are 
persuasive terms, but they become vague at just the point at which hard 
questions are to be answered. They function as slogans in a crusade rather 
than as instruments of reliable philosophical discrimination. And hence a 
‘“position”’ defined in terms of them still leaves much to be desired. There- 
fore, I think, the naturalists have more work to do before their case is estab- 
lished, or even adequately stated. Meanwhile, for the work they have al- 
ready done in this energetic and many-sided defense of a major philosophic 
faith, we can all be genuinely grateful. 
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Church and State in Education 
V. T. THAYER 


Sidney Hook has correctly stated that the current attack on progressive 
education “is an attack on secular education and this attack is part of a much 
larger campaign against the ideals of secular culture free of controls by dog- 
matic theology or political religion.” It would be a mistake to conclude, 
however, that all attacks upon secular education sail openly under the flag 
of religious orthodoxy and conservative education. “Church and State in 
Education,” by William Clayton Bower,! represents an onslaught from the 
left, and its significance consists in the fact that it speaks for a sizeable and 
an increasingly vocal group that would establish anew the supremacy of re- 
ligion in education in the name of progressive education, religious liberalism 
and a concept of the United States as a “national community” in need of 
unifying religious ideals. 

Bower begins by conceding that the separation of church and state in 
this country was both wise and inevitable under the conditions of sectarian 
rivalry that characterized the early days of the Republic. “As long as religion 
was thought of in terms of sectarian theology and ecclesiasticism, the problem 
of the relation of religion to education in a democracy was insoluble in any 
terms other than the exclusion of religion from general education.” Today 
however, this exclusion would seem unnecessary since we conceive of educa- 
tion and religion in different terms. 

Upon new definitions of education, religion and the national community 
Bower attempts to ground his argument for a division of religious responsi- 
bility between church and state. Education he conceives in progressive terms. 
The old education was formal, external and authoritative, concerned with 
transmitting knowledge and information as something externally formulated. 
The new education takes its cue from a creative interrelationship between the 
individual and the “objective world of nature, society and culture.” Atten- 
tion thus shifts from “teaching to learning and from passive assimilation of 
tradition to inquiry,,commitment and constructive action.” Under these con- 
ditions the process of education “overruns the boundaries of any given insti- 
tution, be it the school, the family, or the church”; and to ignore the values 
and ideals with which young people are to shape their lives is impossible. 

So, too, with the nature of religion. Viewed structurally, this is sec- 
tarian and cannot be tolerated in the public school. But religion is no longer 
conceived in terms of theology, ceremonial and ecclesiastical institutions. 
Scientific, historical and psychological studies reveal it to be a function of 
living, ‘a phase of people’s total culture.” Thus conceived, it attains ex- 
pression in different forms in different times and cultures, even in different 
cultural areas within one nation. As a “people’s total interaction with the 
objective world of nature, organized society, and the accumulated traditions 
of the historic past” it serves a two-fold and reciprocal function. It appears 
as a value that revalues, interprets and integrates all other values and, in so 
doing, it “reacts upon each particular interest and activity as a factor of re- 
construction.” Thus does it offset the divisive influence of specialization 
peculiar to advanced societies. 

It is religion, then, that breathes a necessary unity into a national life. 


"W.-C. Bower, “Church and State in Education.” Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944, $1.50. 
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And in one of its functions, it is the purpose of religion both to create and 
*o give expression to a people’s idealism. Bower contends that as a people we 
have reached a stage of development in which states that were once isolated 
have attained the status of a national community under a government that 
is more than a system of checks and balances. Government also strives to 
give positive expression to measures that serve the people’s needs. As such, 
church and state complement each other. Only on a structural or institutional 
level do they compete. “As creatures of the comprehending community, both 
serve the needs of the community and are answerable to it”. . . . “These needs 
of the whole people are interrelated needs that cannot be separated from the 
living tissue of interaction that is the American community.” Nor can re- 
ligious needs be separated from other needs since each—intellectual, economic, 
political, aesthetic and moral—is necessarily set “in the context of man’s re- 
lation to the whole of reality and lifted to a conscious level of responsibility 
to God as the ground of that reality.” 


There is a superficial plausibility in Bower's argument that renders it 
dangerous in these days when pressure groups are working assiduously to re- 
introduce religious instruction into the schools. This method consists in kick- 
ing sectarian religion out of the front door of the school only to admit it 
later through the back door in the disguise of a necessary function common 
to all human societies and institutions. 


The critical reader may have detected something of this sort from the 
foregoing summary of Bower's argument. The trick consists first in care- 
fully separating religion as a function from religion as a structure and then 
gradually adding bits of content until religion as a function is clothed pretty 
much in a conventional garb. In its naked state, functional religion is pre- 
sented as valuation process that all men employ when they seek to unify their 
lives by means of ideals. This surely cannot be excluded from the schools or 
from any other institution that people create and share in common. Very 
shortly, however, this function assumes larger proportions and religion becomes 
the process by means of which each value is “brought under the judgment of 
all other values” and “is appraised in the searching light of fundamental and 
comprehending values which the religious mind associates with God.” Some- 
what later this, too, adds unto itself the idea of “the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God.” By this time the meat upon the bones of religion 
as a function is sufficient to quarrel over! How many teachers who seek 
to put to work this leftist, Protestant conception of religion in our schools, 
with the laudable object of creating a national community out of our forty- 
eight states, can do so without offense? Will they succeed, without giving to 
this all-inclusive value an interpretation to which no Catholic or Jew or mem- 
ber of our 250 religious sects will object? 


And should the ingenious teacher leap this hurdle, what will he do with 
the children of those parents, steadily increasing in number, who hold 
that the creation of ideals and their use in controlling, directing and reorgan- 
izing conduct is a strictly human enterprise? Indeed, one wonders, as he 
follows Bower’s efforts to reduce religion to a least common denominator, 
how many people would agree that he has arrived at a commonly accepted 
religious core of “fundamental values.” On the other hand, by equating 
religion at one moment with what is in fact a sectarian concept of religion and 
at another with the unifying function of any good education, he provides 
special interest groups with a Trojan horse, a plausible disguise, with which 
to infiltrate into our public schools. 
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Clerical Assault on Freedom 
HUGH MAINE 


While Americans are fighting on the battlefronts, right in our very 
midst the enemies of freedom are undermining our free institutions. The 
most sinister aspect of this wave of reaction is the concerted assault upon 
the freedom of the mind and of the spirit. This is manifest in attacks upon 
science and the scientific attitude, in the attempt to limit science to physical 
and material things and to exclude it from the realm of mental, moral and 
social problems; and in the attempt to introduce sectarian religious instruc- 
tion into our public schools. The clerical forces have established a beachhead 
in a number of our public school systems through the ingenious device of 
released time for religious instruction. They have become encouraged and 
emboldened by their easy success to strive to widen this beachhead by intro- 
ducing religious instruction directly into the public schools. 

One of the most brazen of these attempts is the sinister attack on Amer- 
ican public education contained in a book! entitled “Our National Enemy 
Number One, Education Without Religion,” by John F. Noll, Roman Catho- 
lic bishop of Fort Wayne, since 1925. 

What are the bishop’s purposes? One set of purposes is revealed by 
what he says he aims to do. Other purposes become evident by what he 
does. He says he aims to “symphonize the voices of hundreds of the public 
school’s warmest friends,” who by a strange coincidence are those who agree 
with him that an exclusive brand of supernaturalistic religion should be taught 
in our public schools, “blending them into a chorus of helpful constructive 
criticism, designed to convert the public school system into a powerful char- 
acter-forming agency.” He doesn’t want the State to unite itself with the 
church to bring this about, but he hopes that the State will get behind religion 
generally and the moral law — meaning, of course, his brand of religion. 


If one has the patience to wade through the good bishop’s morass of 
incoherent quotations and illogical interpretations of them, it becomes evident 
that, despite his protestation that his idea is not a Catholic one and that he 
wishes to write dispassionately, carefully, and truthfully and that he does 
not wish to arrange “what is taught,” but “what is not taught in the schools”; 
the upshot of his program is the complete undermining of our free democratic 
public-school system and of our democratic society and the substitution there- 
for of a type of State-supported authoritarian education which shall be the 
chief bulwark of a clerical-fascist state. 

To support his thesis, the author uses methods in harmony with 
his aims, the chief characteristics of which, despite his protestations that he 
wishes to be dispassionate, careful, and truthful are as follows: 

(1) He chooses a title highly charged with passion, in the best tradi- 
tions of sensational yellow journalism and Nazi propaganda: “Our National 
Enemy No. 1, Education Without Religion.” 

(2) He ignores the historic and scientific fact that there have been 
many religions in the course of human development — fetishistic, polytheistic, 
and monotheistic; that there are numerous types of monotheism; that there 
are numerous varieties of Christianity, and that there is an emerging concept 


‘Our National Enemy No. 1: Education Without Religion. By Joun F. Nour, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. 312 pp. 
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ef humanistic religion free from the shackles of superstition. He claims a 
monopoly for a special brand of supernatural religion, revealed, external, un- 
changing, which insists on bending mankind to its authority and domination. 

(3) He tries to bolster up his thesis by* searching far and wide for the 
sayings and writings of “witnesses”—statesmen, educators, churchmen, com- 
mittees, judges, etc. (page 50). If most of these quotations do not directly 
support his program, by placing them in juxtaposition with a few which do, 
he seeks to convey the impression that all of his “witnesses” agree with his 
point of view. This procedure is best exemplified in Chapter II, entitled 
“School System Criticized for Neglecting Religion,” which he begins with the 
following words: “Those who criticize the public school as godless and 
irreligious are numerous in all religious bodies, and, in a lesser degree, of 
course, outside them.” 

Then follows a series of quotations and the author’s commentary upon 
them from George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William H. Taft (erroneously called “Robert Taft”), Calvin 
Coolidge, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Thomas Marshall, Charles S$. Whitman, 
Charles Poletti, William J. Bryan, etc. While all of them express some 
religious sentiments, not one of them criticizes the public-schools system for 
neglecting religion. 

Further characteristics of Bishop Noll’s method are: 

(4) Quoting a number of statements on the need for moral or character 
education, and that such education is either neglected or poorly handled in 
the schools, then coupling these statements with other quotations from 
Cardinal O’Connell or Cardinal Hayes to the effect that there can be no 
moral education without religious education. 

(5) Lumping together anarchism, socialism, communism and liberalism 
without pointing out any distinction among them, labelling them all as evil 
and asserting without proof that they, as well as other evils, like political cor- 
ruption and crime result from the neglect of his brand of religious instruction 
in the schools, and that these evils would disappear if his panacea were intro- 
duced. 

(6) Placing the responsibility for the development of Naziism, Fascism, 
and Communism upon failure to teach religion in the public schools, while 
at the same time being careful not to mention the cooperation between clerical 
forces and Mussolini, Franco, Dollfuss, and other Fascists. Avoiding’ any 
mention of the Japanese Fascism. Praising Petain (page 128). 

(7) Attacking the scientific attitude, limiting science to the physical, 
trying to keep it out of the realm of the mental, the moral, and the social; 
attacking scientific and social philosophies like Jean Jacques Rousseau (errone- 
ously called “James Jacques Rousseau”), Bertrand Russell, John Dewey: 
attacking social and educational philosophers like Kilpatrick, Counts, Dewey, 
Rugg, Edward L. Thorndike, and others, and praising neo-Thomists like 
Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer Adler; attacking the textbooks used in 
teacher-training courses in Teachers College, Columbia University, including 
the abridged ‘Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences.” 

Enough has been indicated to show the trend of thought of our real 
enemies who would put humanity into mental and spiritual shackles. Let all 
lovers of freedom gird themselves for a fight to the finish against these — our 
mortal enemies. 

—HuGH Maine. 
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World Hypotheses—Some Clear Distinctions 
H. VAN RENSSELAER WILSON 


There is something rather awe-inspiring about even one theory with 
the audacity to take all of reality for its scope. But here is something even 
more audacious: a dissection and evaluation in one brief volume of all of 
the “world hypotheses” which are in the author's judgment “relatively ade- 
quate” (there are four of them), and of several inadequate ones besides for 
good measure. 

The principal questions dealt with by the book are: (1) What kinds 
of evidence justify belief in anything, and particularly in a world hypothesis? 
(2) What attitudes and systems of belief turn out to be untenable when thus 
critically examined? (3) Which of the world hypotheses now available are 
the most nearly adequate? For the average reader of The Humanist, the 
greatest interest would probably attach to the author’s attacks upon dogmat- 
ism, positivism, extreme skepticism, animism, and mysticism. 

A reasonable man is taken to be one whose beliefs, disbeliefs, and sus- 
pensions of judgment are in accordance with the degree of corroborative 
evidence at hand. Anyone “whose belief exceeds his cognitive grounds for 
belief” is by definition a dogmatist. The reasonable man must be satisfied 
with hypotheses which are never absolutely certain but which have varying 
degrees of probability, depending on the degree of refinement and corrobora- 
tion which each has achieved. Any belief starts with the rough, uncriticized 
evidence of common-sense, but any such item of evidence is originally only 
a “dubitandum,” something that ought to be doubted. A reasonable man 
seeks to transform dubitanda into “responsible” beliefs by looking for the 
corroborative evidence, which may be either (1) multiplicative, when more 
and more observations (my own or other people’s) confirm my originally doubt- 
ful observation, thus gradually establishing a reliable “datum”; or (2) struc- 
tural, when more and more different items of my experience are found to 
converge upon a single, originally doubtful hypothesis, which thus accumu- 
lates more and more reliability. In the latter case, each item of evidence 
gradually acquires the status of a “dandum” — something that ought to be 
given if the hypothesis which it points to is worthy of belief. 

As structural corroboration for any hypothesis extends its scope, it 
normally increases in precision as well, as the relation of each dandum to 
more and more other danda becomes clear. A world hypothesis is any hypo- 
thesis which proves capable of achieving unrestricted, universal scope, omit- 
ting no facts whatever and deeming no facts irrelevant. Since only for world 
hypotheses are there no unassimilated, external items of evidence which might 
conceivably challenge them, it is only such hypotheses which can achieve the 
maximum degree of reliability. Inadequacy in a world hypothesis would 
mean either lack of complete, unequivocal precision or lack of universal scope. 

Positivism, according to Prof. Pepper, seeks without warrant to restrict 
corroboration to the multiplicative type alone, ruling out the process of struc- 
tural corroboration entirely. To refute it, therefore, it is only necessary to 
show that structural corroboration is also a rational way of supporting beliefs. 
It turns out, in fact, that except for beliefs about sheer unexplained, isolated 


*“World Hypotheses: A Study in Evidence” by Stephen C. Pepper (University of 
California Press, Berkeley, Cal., 1942). $2.40. 
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“data,” structural corroboration is more important than is the multiplicative 
type. 

The two world hypotheses which the author considers most conspicu- 
ously inadequate are animism (chiefly lacking in precision) and mysticism 
(chiefly lacking in scope). The ANIMIST seeks to explain all events as caused 
by anthropomorphic “spirits,” but on this basis there are numerous equally 
plausible explanations which cannot be narrowed down to “one precise and 
determinative interpretation” except by using sheer dogmatic authority to 
force an arbitrary official interpretation which is not logically required by 
the hypothesis itself. In the case of MystTIcIsM, its inadequacy of scope is 
revealed by its attempt to ignore, as irrelevant, all items of experience (numer- 
ous as they are) which lack the emotional intensity, complete unity, and 
comprehensiveness which it claims all “real” facts must have. Since it can- 
not justify such a restriction of scope rationally, it falls back upon a sheer, 
dogmatic appeal to “felt certainty.” 

Prof. Pepper's four relatively adequate world hypotheses are labeled 
(somewhat formidably) formism, mechanism, contextualism, and organicism, 
each having its own distinctive “root-metaphor” from which it derives its 
principles of explanation. FoRMISM starts with the common-sense fact of 
similarity of form, as illustrated by the identical yellowness of two sheets of 
yellow paper, or the similarity of two oak trees, Plato and Aristotle being 
the most famous formists. MECHANISM in its older forms found its root- 
metaphor in the familiar push-and-pull type of machine, such as the lever, but 
in its more recent and more adequate forms it utilizes to the full the “field 
theories” of modern physics, with simple electro-magnetic fields as the best- 
known illustration. CCONTEXTUALISM is aptly illustrated by asking the reader 
to imagine that he is in the act of writing the words, “A period will be placed 
at the end of this sentence,” at the moment when he has just finished writing 
“the” and is about to write “end.” The root-metaphor is simply any total 
given historic event “alive in its present.” ORGANICISM also starts with the 
given historic event, but where the contexualist emphasizes change, novelty, 
and disorder among events, the organicist insists that no matter how frag- 
mentary events may appear as we experience them, they always contain an 
implicit principle of integration which, if we can discover it, will demonstrate 
that every element involved really implies every other element, and that the 
observations “were never intrinsically contradictory.” The historical develop- 
ment of astronomical theory from the ancient Greeks to Newton (and beyond) 
is cited to illustrate the process in progressively more successful operation. 
Organicism is more commonly known as absolute or objective idealism, with 
Hegel, Royce, and Bradley as, well-known examples. 

The author is almost painfully scrupulous in his neutrality among these 
four hypotheses, insisting that they are not contradictory but also that they 
cannot be combined. Each is complete in itself, even to the extent of being 
able in each case to give an explanation of all three of its rivals. There are 
some indications, however, that “most cognitive adequacy lies somewhere be- 
tween mechanism and contextualism” (p. 148). One is constantly haunted, 
as the author himself seems to be at times, by the feeling that this plurality of 
world hypotheses is not as ultimate as it seems, and that behind them there 
must lie a greater degree of unity than is here disclosed. But one admires 
Prof. Pepper’s honesty in refusing to combine theories which his analysis 
requires should be kept separate, while refusing to omit any theory which 
his analysis requires him to recognize as “relatively adequate.” 
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, 
a s Notes 


Article of the quarter: in “Humanism 
and the Belief in Man,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Nov. °44, Archibald MacLeish discusses 
humanism as an approach to post-war 
government and education. The humanism 
advocated by the recent appointee to the 
Department of State is reached by exclud- 
ing several other varieties, and by answer- 
ing the question, “What is the humanism 
that has something to say on how we shall 
govern and how we shall educate?” There 
is a humanism, that meets the needs of a 
generation “that has lost its sense of the 
place of man in the universe.” This hum- 
anism is “man’s belief in himself, and the 
dignity and importance of the place he 
fills in the world he lives in . . . the be- 
lief of man in his essential worth as a 
man.” Within the framework of such a 
faith “‘education’s task is to teach men to 
believe in themselves, which means to teach 
them responsibility and so to assure their 
freedom.” To govern according to that 
faith means to “make decisions in conson- 
ance with and in furtherance of that be- 
lief.” MacLeish states further “It is man 
whom the humanist values, and man is in 
all men—is all men.” 


Boris A. Keller, member of the Academy 
of Science of the U.S.S.R. in “Soviet 
Science and Humanism,” Free World, 
Dec. °44 describes Russian science “as an 
integral part of Russian culture” that has 
“always developed along the lines of a 
lofty humanism.” By this he means that 
science has been used’to improve the lot 
of the common man, contributing to the 
needs of the people. It is “planning in 
which the desires of the individual 
are blended with the needs of the nation 
as a whole.” 


This war, the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States claim (N. Y. Times, Sun- 
day, Nov. 19) “is the result of bad edu- 
cation. . . Discarding moral principles and 
crowding God out of human life, schol- 
ars produced the monstrous philosophies 
which, embodied in political and social sys- 
tems, enslave human reason and destroy 
the consciousness of innate human rights 
and duties....” “The new era” we are 
told, among other things, must be “the cre- 
ation of . . . a reverent acknowledgement 
of God. .” Let the orthodox churches by 
their proper agencies seek this if they will; 
but let them keep hands off the state and 
schools as agencies for enforcing their 
theologies. 
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Voltaire was born Nov. 21, 1694, 250 
years ago. Burdette Backus, Pres. of the 
A. H. A., preached in recognition of the 
event from the Unitarian pulpit in In- 
dianapolis. The Inquirer (British Unitar- 
ian) devoted articles to Voltaire in issues 
of Nov. 4, 11. Behind many a clerical 
claim these days we find what Voltaire 
called “the pious ambition to be masters.” 
As the editor sends his New Year’s greet- 
ings, he salutes you with Voltaire’s remark 
“Alas! How you would be burnt in a 
country of Inquisition!” 


Nov. 17 a fund-raising rally was held 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. by 600 persons in be- 
half of Father Coughlin; the name of Ham 
Fish was cheered. @ In “The Living Faith 
of a Unitarian” (°44, paper, 61 pp. 25c 
from A. H. A.) The Reverend John How- 
land Lathrop, of Brooklyn, describes a 
way of life rooted in the reverence for 
human nature for which W. E. Channing 
stood. Dr. Lathrop is on N. Y. State's 
committee against racial and _ religious 
discrimination in employment. 


John Roy Carlson in “Daughters of 
Dissention and Defeat,” The Woman, 
Nov. 1944, reveals anti-Democratic activi- 
ties of American women. ® Also on the 
news stands, “Are Public Schools the 
Wrong Place to Teach Religion?” W. E. 
Blatz, Magazine Digest, Dec., 1944. @ 
Same theme: “The Catholic Church vs. 
The Public Schools” by J. J. Murphy, 
The Converted Catholic, Oct. °44. @ To 
be reviewed: “The Public Schools and 
Spiritual Values,” 7th Year Book of the 
John Dewey Society, J. S. Brubacher, 
Editor. Harpers, 1944. $2.50 (Order 
thru American Humanist Association). 


John Dewey, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Scott Buchanon, A. S. Nash, C. K. M. 
Sills and Ernest Earnest discuss ‘‘The 
Function of the Liberal Arts College in a 
Democratic Society,” American Scholar, 
Autumn, °44. @ Notable summary of “The 
Challenges to Liberal Thought” by John 
Dewey appears in Fortune, Aug. °44, to- 
gether with excellent pictures of the great 
American scholar and educator, who, as 
he reached his 84th year, defended the 
modern spirit. To the authoritarians who 
would set up a cleavage “between man 
and the supernatural; between the 
temporal and the eternal; between 
humanism and divinity; . . between the 
inner and outer; and finally . . between 
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the civic and social and the alleged supra- 
temporal destiny of man—needing of 
course, a special supernatural and infall- 
ible church to bridge the gulf,” Dr. Dewey 
replies, “these authors simply manifest 
the division and conflict characteristic of 
our present civilization. But in addition 
they recommend its systematic fixation as 
the cure of the evils that the cleavage oc- 
casions.” © For “The Historical Back- 
ground of Maritain’s Humanism” see C. 
J. Coulton, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
Oct. °44. 

In ‘“Secularism’s Attack on World Or- 
der,” Rev. John La Farge, S. J. (Catholic 
Assoc. for International Peace, 1312 Mass. 
Ave., N. W. Wash. 5, D. C.) holds se- 
cularism “the abnormal product of the 
disruption of the spiritual unity of Chris- 
tianity.”” Religious individualism, he holds, 
has permitted this trend toward secular- 
ism, leading to the complete exclusion of 
the authority of the Church in any form, 
from all human affairs. Secularism “has 
created a moral vacuum” that “no religion 
of humanism, no enthusiasm for universal 
democracy can possibly fill. The need of 
the world for peace is admittedly a means 
God-given at this time for attacking secu- 
larism.” 

The Mexican Government has at last 
cracked down on the Sinarchists. In 
“Catholic Fascism at our Doorstep,” The 
Converted Catholic, Dec. °44, reviews 
steps of the Mexican Government to halt 
the spread of fascism through this “auth- 
oritarian and highly centralized secret 
organization,’ which is termed by the 
Catholic Commonweal to be “an official 
civil movement of Catholic Laymen, not 
without support and counsel from the 
clergy.” 

The N. Y. Post (Nov. 14) reports that 
Imperial Wizard Colescott plans to revive 
the K.K.K. after the war. © The Christian 
Action Party, dating from September, 
provides in its charter that no Catholic or 
Jew can be a member. Its objective “to 
make the U. S. a Christian state and na- 
tion administered by practical Christian 
men. .” Chief appeal is to Southern 
Baptists. @ The Southern Baptist Church 
in its official pronouncement this year de- 
plored “race prejudices and hatreds as 
undermining the respect to which every 
individual is entitled, and as destroying 
the spirit of goodwill, which must be the 
foundation of enduring peace.” (Common 
Sense, Oct. °44, p. 352). With the pre- 
vailing mores and theology saturated with 
prejudice, to bring practice abreast of this 
profession will be difficult. 
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Social Action, Dec. 15, Congregation- 
alist guide to applied religion is devoted to 
“The Relation of the Church to the War 
in the Light of Christian Faith” and takes 
the denomination back theologically to the 
19th century or before. This war, we are 
told “is a tragic moment in God’s work 
of creating and redeeming man . . .” etc. 
To which we would reply “If this war is 
God’s work, then your God is our devil!”. 
We can blame man’s stupidity for the war 
and keep faith in man because man does 
not profess omnipotence or omniscience. 
But what of 'a God who could stop it 
and doesn’t? @ “The Annals of the Am- 
erican Academy of Political and Social 
Science,” Sept. 44 (174 pages, paper) 
are devoted to International Frontiers in 
Education. George D. Stoddard says we 
are invading countries that are destitute 
on the intellectual side but which will 
institute a cultural attack unless we teach 
them the ways of democracy by democratic 
means. Dr. Stoddard also states, ““To me, 
war is monstrous, but not ‘an act of God. 
It is carried out by men who work their 
ways upon other men!” 


“The Rationalist Annual” 1945 (paper 
75 pp) contains Julian Huxley, “Religion 
and Humanism,” Bernard Shaw, “What is 
my Religious Faith,” and eight other ar- 
ticles. We have sent for copies and will 
accept orders at 40c postpaid. @ The 
publication by the Rationalist Press As- 
soc’n of “Rationalism and Culture” by 
F. A. H. Micklewright, British Unitarian 
minister is an encouraging sign of the co- 
operation between religious liberals and 
ethical seculairists which the A. H. A. has 
always sought to promote. @ Mr. Mickle- 
wright in Unity, Oct. °44 writes “Con- 
cerning Religious Humanism”: “The re- 
cent flights from reason, seen in Barth, 
and elsewhere. . . . are all to some degree 
reactions against a religious view of hum- 
anism.” He holds also, “The future of 
scientific humanism lies with humanism 
of an ethical type, rich in content and 
possessing a constant sense of the validity 
of religious experience.” @® Dr. Homer A. 
Jack, now of the Chicago Council Against 
Racial Discrimination, is Minister to Radio 
for the Chicago Unitarian Council (Sun- 
days, 1:45 P. M. Station WAIT, 820 
on the dial.) On Dec. 3, E. T. Bueh- 
rer, L. T. Pennington and T. M. Thomp- 
son discussed “Liberal Religion and God.” 


Unitarian ministers are opposing Spir 
itual Mobilization Inc. This organization 
(411 W. 5th St. Los Angeles 13, Cal.) 
“believes it is the duty of the clergy to 
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urge the people to exercise the voting 
right” and aims to place the state under 
the authority of organized religion to end 
what it terms “a pagan secularized state- 
ism.” Channing Pollock, Alfred Noyes 
write for the columns of Spiritual Mobil- 
ization. @ The Unitarian denomination 
is buzzing with talk of “Unitarian Ad- 
vance,” an official effort to re-state and 
advance the Unitarian position, program 
and methods on the basis of The Free 
Mind principle and the need for a world- 
uniting religion. 


The Fellowship of Humanity, Oakland, 
Cal. has affiliated with the A. H. A. It 
maintains a free platform under the lead- 
ership of A. D. Faupell. Granting complete 
freedom of belief to its members in specu- 
lative matters, it is concerned with the 
good life in the here and now. ® The 
Federal Council of Churches in Christ in 
America on Nov. 29, voted 12 to 6 against 
admission of the Universalists. Churches 
voting for admission were: Congregational- 
Christian; Disciples of Christ; Friends; 
7th Day Adventists; Colored M. E. in 
America; and the African M. E. Churches 
voting provisionally, that is, against ad- 
mission unless Universalists accept “Jesus 
Christ as Divine Lord and Savior,” were: 
Northern Baptist and Protestant Episco- 
pal. Churches voting against admission 
were: Natl Baptist Cov'n.; Church of 
the Brethren; Evangelical & Reformed; 
Ref'd Episcopal; Lutheran; Methodist; 
United Brethren; United Presbyterian; 
Presbyterian, USA; and the United 
Church of Canada. After applying this 
divisive barrier, with customary orthodox 
intolerance, the new President of the 
council, ironically issued a call to unity in 
ethical action. 


Prof. H. M. Kallen lectured on Oct. 29 
at the Charles Street Forum, Boston, on 
“Freedom, Day Life and Night Life.” 
®@ In The New Leader, Nov. 11, °44 Prof. 
Kallen writes on “The Liberal Spirit” as 
“an uncompromising devotion to the idea 
of equal liberty as both the means and the 
end of life.” @ John Hershey continues 
his exploration of South American thought 
in “Religious Naturalism in Chile” (En- 
rique Molina), J. of Liberal Religion, 
Autumn °44, 

A. Campbell Garnet, The Personalist, 
Autumn, °44, examines Julian Huxley's 
Fortune article (Dec. °42) on science and 
religion, claiming empiricism ultimately 
leads to the rediscovery of God. @ ‘The 
Sociology of Positivism” is discussed by 
F. E. Hartung, in Science and Society, 
Autumn °44. @ J. Hutton Hynd, Vice- 
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Pres. of the A. H. A., in “Science and 
Religion Together,” The Standard, Oct. 
°44, cites George Washington Carver as 
an example of a man who combined the 
two successfully in his work. @® The con- 
cern of men of science for social progress 
is shown in two articles in The American 
Scientist, Oct. °44 __ “History and the 
Education of Free Men” by Wallace Note- 
stein and “A Science of National Char- 
acter” by Otto Klineberg. Which reminds 
us that “A Nation has been cynically de- 
fined as a society united by a common 
error as to its origin and a common aver’ 
sion to its neighbors.” (Julian Huxley 
and A. C. Haddon in “We Europeans”). 


We were amused at the astonishment 
of Congressman Gathings of Arkansas 
when he discovered at a hearing that 
George Mitchell, a regional director of 
the CIO Political Action Committee was a 
PhD. “With all the degrees you hold, this 
is how you are educating the people!” Dr. 
Mitchell described the CIO as “an or- 
ganization fighting for a program of full 
employment, world peace and overall edu- 
cation of the American people to the re- 
sponsibilities and benefits of democracy.” 
Only the first chapter in worker’s educa- 
tion in this country has been written. 
@ In “Politics for the Intellectual” An- 
tioch Review, Fall °44, Kermit Eby says 
the PhDs must learn to put their ideas 
over. @ Strong political alignments of 
the liberal spirit are appearing in various 
parts of the country. Enquiry (5758 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, 10c, Fall, °44) describes 
the Michigan Commonwealth Federation 
which seems to be similar in temper to 
the Liberal Party in the east. 


Worth noting: “Myths and Ethics,” re- 
view of Gilbert Murray's Conway Mem- 
orial Lecture by J. Hutton Hynd, The 
Standard, Dec. °44 and a review of Ar- 
thur Murphy’s “The Uses of Reason’’ by 
Ernest Nagel, J. of Philosophy, Nov. 23, 
°44. @ Pamphlets received: “Consumer 
Co-operation and the Freedom of Man,” 
H. M. Kallen, paper, 16 pp. Co-operative 
League of America. @ “Race and Cul- 
tural Relations,” Ruth Benedict and Mil- 
dred Ellis; “Urban and Rural Living,” 
Louis Worth and Ray Lussenhop. Both are 
units in ‘‘Problems in American Life,” 
National Education Assoc’n series. ®@ 
Walter Bernstein, N. Wales, Pa., calls 
attention to the following volumes on 
“Man” which we have not reviewed: 
“Man the Measure,” Erich Kahler: “New 
Leviathon, or Man, Society, Civilizatior 
and Barbarism” by R. G. Collingwood: 
“Speaking of Man”, M. F. Guyer °42, 
“About Ourselves,” J. G. Needham, °41. 
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Our attention has been called to a lit- 
tle book published in England in 1911, 
“It is Hard to be Free” by Harry Youlden. 
The book is thoroughly humanist from be- 
ginning to end and makes free use of the 
term “Humanism.” @ “The Mind of 
America” (1937, 1500 pp.) Ed. by Pro- 
fessors Warfel and Williams of Yale Uni- 
versity is another we had missed. The 
chapter on current philosophy and relig- 
ion states that Harry Emerson Fosdick rep- 
resents the right wing, George Santayana 
the left wing, and that “between these 
two extremes is Humanism.” There fol- 
lows a full reprint of the preface to 
“Humanist Sermons,” Ed. by C. W. Reese. 





When the Schenectady residence of 
Charles P. Steinmetz, scientist, was re- 
cently torn down by the State of New 
York, the bricks and heating plant went 
into a new building for a Consumers Co- 
operative. An appropriate memorial for 
a socially-conscious scientist! 


M. Whitcomb Hess, recent convert from 
Methodism to Catholicism in The Catholic 
World, Jan. °44, wrote on “Human and 
Modern Science,” made a false identifica- 
tion of humanism with rationalism, and 
without supporting evidence asserted that 
“Instrumentalism, having no metaphysics 
to support it has been from the first at 
odds with the moral values demanded by 
social living . . . . has fostered materialism 
of a subtle and insidious sort.” Dr. Hess 
referred also to “Humanism—Bankrupt and 
Otherwise” by Hume, Hibbert Journal, 
Jan. °42. 

The recent Gallup polls on theological 
beliefs need qualification by the fact that 
people will often confess as their beliefs 
the prevailing doctrines, affirming what 
they think is the respectable thing, whereas 
they actually are motivated by deeper and 
unexplicit beliefs that are quite different. 
Recognizing the validity of this distinc- 
tion between a professed and an active 
faith, Gallup would have to probe much 
deeper to provide a significant picture of 
America’s actual credos. 


Through The Michigan Teacher, Nov. 
°44, we learn that proposals are being 
made in Detroit and other Michigan com- 
munities that school time be given to 
denominational religious groups for the 
teaching of religion along sectarian lines. 
The Detroit Federation of Teachers in a 
statement submitted to the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Teachers on Dec. 9, held that 
teaching of character education, ethics and 
morality is a function of the public schools, 
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and that the schools are now doing a com: 
mendable job in teaching ideals. Sectarian 
religion, they hold, belongs in the church 
and home. Moreover “to teach sectarian 
religion in the school program or to take 
school time for such instruction for part 
of the school children, while school at- 
tendance is enforced for others, violates 
the American democratic principles of 
religious freedom and separation of church 
and state.” The statement asserts, that 
checking on attendance would also be a 
violation of basic American principles. A 
public hearing is urged wherever the pro- 
posals are made. 

In Chicago (1941) high school credit 
for sectarian courses was_ successfully 
opposed by many civic and educational 
organizations. Smaller skirmishes have 
occurred since then and the controversy 
in Michigan is but a major incident in 
what will be a continuing struggle as 
long as we have undemocratic sectarian 
blocs in our country seeking to use the 
state to impose their doctrines. 
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